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the virulence of the fever began to decrease, and it subsided in 
March 1872. In July 1872 it appeared again in the south of 
the district, and hy September it had spread as far as Mayiires- 
war in the north and Purandarpur to the west, the only portion 
of the district that was really froo from the epidemic being the 
country to the wcst of Suri, which is higher and more sparsely 
populated than other parts. In 1873 there was some slight 
abatomont of ifs ravages, and the ycar 1874 may be regarded as 
tho last year cf the opidemio, the fover bemg less fatal and less 
provalont than in previous years. In 1473 the samo facts were 
observed again, and what fever there was wanted the virulence 
of the epidemic, and had all the characteristies of the ordinary 
seasonal malanous fever of the country. 

The causes of the fever have formed the subject of much dis- 
enssion, Which need not be reeapitulated here. Tt will be suffici- 
ont to quote the opinion of the Civil Surgeon of Birbliim, who 
wrote :-—“T can come to no other conclusion than that the Burd- 
wan fever was a non-contagious malarious fever, gradually increas- 
ing in severity in any given place as the malaria producing 
condition of the soil beeame more and more developed, and 
gradually decreasing as that condition of tho soil also passed 
away more or less completely ; that the disease was not commu- 
nicated from individual to individual or from mass to mass, 
but broke out successively in differont places in correspondence 
with the progross of its sicadily advancing couse.” That tho 
fover did travel is not a matter for doubt. Like a flowing tide, 
it touched a placo one year and recedod, reached it again next 
year with grealer iorce and again receded, repeating this process 
till it had passed over almost the whole district. 

During the firaf year of its invasion the fever was milé, and 
thero was a simultancous increase of the general ondomic fever 
and a subsidence of both usual af the end of the fever season. 
In the second year the fever began carlier than the ordinary 
country fever and earlicr than the cpidemic fever of the pre- 
vious yoar ; it also lasted longor and caused greater mortality. 
During the third ycar tho discaso was marked by still larger 
mortality, both from primary attacks and secondary oomplica- 
tions, the systems of those who had survived the two previous 
years being now so saturated with malaria, that they had little 
power to resist the attacka of the fever and fell rapid victims 
to it. During the fourth, fifth and sixth years, six years being 
the average duration of the fever in any place, thers was 6 
general and slow recovery, for the fever in each successive 
year attacked fewer persons, was of a leas fatal type, and 
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prevailed fora shorter period. It finally disappeared altogether 
in the seventh year, but left many of its victims with perma- 
nently enlarged spleens and other complications to indicate the 
trial which the system had undergone. 

When the epidemic was at its hoight, the fever appeared to 
be most intense in large and old villages where manure and 
filth had accumulated for years ; but it was not confined to the 
places where sanitation was most deficient, or restricted to vil- 
lages built in low or alluvial tracts. On the other hand, it was 
not severo in many large villages dovoid of any attempt at rani- 
tation, which were quite as unhealthy as any of tho villages 
where hundreds had fallen victims. No caste or class of person 
was Jong able to resist the malady. At first {he rich and well- 
to-do, and the Doms, lfaris and Bagidis, enjoyed a ovrtain im- 
munity, but soon the fover affected all alike. Still, in tho midst 
of the pestilence, when hundreds wero laid low, some individuals 
often enjoyed perfect immunity. Weak, feeble persons escaped, 
while strong, vigorous men fell victims in the samo house, 
Lastly, while in some families none dicd, in others nearly all 
perished. 

Tho symptoms did not differ from thoso of othor malarious 
fevers, with tho exception that there was more pronounced prostra- 
tion ‘and a greater tendency to congestion of the intornal organs, 
In somo cases tho fever returned daily, in others every second 
or éhird day, but moro frequently its attaks were irregular, An 
attack gencrally lusted from seven to ten days ; und after a poriod 
varying from ten days to three wooks, the fever recurred and 
went through the samo course, leaving the patient weaker than 
before, Then followed another intorval and another attack of 
fever, with increasing debility and ‘low of appetite. At this 
period, probably for the first time, palpable enlargement of tho 
spleen or derangement of the liver was observed. Thoso attacks 
continued to recur notwithstanding remedial measures ; and 
gradually, sometimes rapidly, the patient became more and 
more prostrated, ansemic, or dropsical, until at last be succumbed 
to these complications or was carried off by diarrliwa. Occasionally 
the lungs became affected, and more rarely cerebral congestion 
sapervened. 

Just as the decade 1871-80 oponcd with an outbreak of fever in Later 
1871, 80 the decsde 1881-90 bogan with fover in 1881 and 1882 ; fever opt- 
andit isa singular fact that the next decade aiso began (in 1891) 
with a very wide and general outbreak of a distressing but not 
very fatal type. Asregards the epidemic of 1881-82, the Sanitary 
Commissioner wrote in 1881:—‘ Birbhiim was this yoar the 
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most unhealthy district in the Burdwan Division. The sickness 
was unprecedentedly great, and the mortality the heaviest ever 
known, exceeding that of the preceding year by 10°06 per 1,000. 
In fact, the disease raged as an cpidemic throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and the Civil Surgeon said that, from 
his experience of previous years, Burdwin did not fare worse 
in the height of its unhealthy seasons.” Thanas Suri, Bolpur, 
Dubrajpur, Rampur Hat and Nalhati suffered the most, the 
mortality varying from 48 5 to 31'4 per 1,v0U. In the following 
year the epidemic was leas severe, but the death-rate rose to 37°6 
in the Nalhati thina, After that year thero was a steady 
improvement, the decrease in the number of deaths being steady 
and progressive. 

Since 1891 there have been no serious epidemics of fever, 
except in 1906 and 1907, whon tho district suffered from a wave 
of fever which steadily increased in intensity, the death-rate 
from fover alone rising to 3827 per mille in 1907, and being 
the highest returned by any district in Bongal. In that year 
fever prevailed with opidemio intensity, village after village 
being attacked until the whole district was affected. A special 
enquiry was made, and it was ascertamed that the increase of 
mortality was due to a very largo extent to malarial fever of the 
malignant tertian typo, though undoubtedly a largo number of 
deaths were attributed to fever which were duo to other causes, 
The fever abated in 1908, which beforo the breaking of the rains 
was an exceptionally dry year. Nearly all tho tanks in the 
district dricd up and had their bottoms excavated by the oultiva- 
tore for the sake of the mud which is used as a soil-dressing. 
In this way the malarial infectivity of the tanks was destroyed, 
and infected snopheles mosquitos having nowhere to breed, 
died off. 

It is reported that the majority of the deaths returned as 
caused by fever are due to malarial fevers, of which the most 
common is the intermittent type and especially the quotidian 
variety. Next in order of frequency come tertian and then 
remittent fevers. The quartan fever is leas frequent, while the 
double quotidian and double tertian fevers, though not unknown, 
are rarer still. Chronic malarial fovers with hypertrophied spleen 
and cachexia, as an effect of the above, are seen in many parts. 
Some looal practitioners describe a sub-variety of remittant fever, 
which they oall it “pernicious remittent,” with diarrhoea, low 
muttering, delirium, prostration, coated tongue, eto. This ix 
believed to be simply enteric fever. The records of the jail 
for 19 years, viz., 1887-1905, show that out of 1,125 chens agng 
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‘was present in no leas than 1,059 cases, while there were 15 cases 
of remittent fever and 48 of influenza. 

Cholera appears in a sporadio form practically every year Other 
and sometimes becomes epidemic, but from 1892, when the present “isease*. 
system of registering vital statistics was introduced, until 1905 the 
mortality caused by it in any one year was not groater than 3°15 
per mille, that being the maximum reached in 1894. In 1906, 
1907 and 1908, however, there were serious epidemics, causing a 
mortality of 4°66, 5:96 and 10°17 per mille respectively. Small-pox 
affects a few persons at the beginning of the hot weather and during 
its oontinuance, but the records do not show any serious epidemics, 
Leprosy, elephantiasis and hydrocele are said to be endemio, and 
other common diseases are scrotal tumours, cataracts and diseases 
of the ear, eye, skin, digestive organs and respiratory system. 

Leprosy is unusually prevalent, the census of 1901 showing that Loprory, 
among males 3:2 per mille are afflicted and among females 1 per 
mille. In fact, this district and Bankura enjoy the unenviable 
notoriety of harbouring a greater number of lepers in proportion 
to the population than any other tract in India. The theory that 
leprosy is caused by the use of bad fish finds no corroboration 
in the excessive prevalence of the disease in Birbhiim, for very 
little fish is imported and it onters but slightly into the dietary 
of the people. 

Vaocination is compulsory only in the municipality of Suri. Vacorna- 
Thege is a certain prejudice against it on the part of some rene 
people in the district, but this prejudice is growing fainter 
with the lapse of time. The number of persons successfully 
vaccinated in 1908-09 was 38,169, represonting 42°71 per mille of 
the population, ond the average annua) ratio of successful 
operations during the previous five years was 33°36 per mille. 

It is reported that in Birbhim village sanitation is still in a ggwrra. 
very primitive state. The value of communal hygieno is not Tox. 
understood, tanks being polluted and rubbish allowed to accumn- 
late promiscuously, Communicable diseases, such as small-pox, 
are allowed to spread without measures being taken for segrega- 
tion. Cholera is treated with greater respect, the people being 
afraid of the disease, but no care is taken to preserve drinking 
water in a state of purity during its visitation. The following 
acoount, written by the Civil Surgeon 30 years ago, gives & 
graphic description of the insenitary conditions prevailing in the 

ict, and this account still to a large extent holds good. 
“The majority of the villages are built on slightly elevated 
spote—theso sites being chosen more on account of their barren- 
ness than from any sanitary advantage. The soil in these villages, 
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originally gravelly, may now be said to be alluvial, and saturated 
with manure and filth of all kinds. In the first place, in order 
to manure the land, every bit of filth or cow-dung is carefully 
stored in a pit very near {he gate ur compound, sometimes inside 
the dari, or on the side of a tank. Here ashes, aweepings, acales 
and bones of fish, refuse of vegetubles, and other rubbish are also 
thrown, and ut certain seasons of the year a heap five or six 
fect in height may be sceu near every dwelling. Just before the 
rains, this rubbish is transported to ihe fields. This plan, 
adopted to ensure a good crop, und worse from a sanitary point 
of view than retcntion of stagnant water in the fields, has saturated 
the soil round about the houses until the carth may be said 
to be recking with dung, and unabie to absorb any more. I ask, 
is it surprising that fevers and other diseasos cling to such 
localitivs ¥ 

“Tho above practice uo doubt is sufficiently appalling, but 
itis aot all. Thore are numerous tanks and ponds in every 
village, originally fifteen or twenty feet deep, but now not more 
than ten, owing to the dc position of animal und vegetable matter, 
or decay of rank weeds or leaves thrown, washed, or blown into 
them, These tanks contain the drinking water of the people, 
und the water in some of them in dry weather is actually as thick 
as pea-soup. The sides of these tanks and ponds are sombtimes 
used to stcre manure, but oftener are resorted tu by children 
to ease thomeelves. Iho" o ulso on soveral occasions seen juen 
and women avail themselves of convenient places to colicit nature. 
Ituman os well og animal ordure muy bo seen in by-lanes. The 
streets are narrow, aud have been worn down so as to form a 
hollow and act as drains or waterways in the rains; and they 
perform this duty vory effectually, for a village after a few 
showers looks comparatively clean. Generally the streets conduct 
the rain water to the tanks; occasionally the water is directed 
into a field. 

“ From the above desoription of a village, it will bo gathered 
that the rain water, os it passes along the streets, carries with it 
quantities of all kinds of animal and vegetable matter, from 
human ordure, animal and fish bones, {o urine, filth and decayed 
substances in a fine state of subdivision; all are dissolved or 
washed along, to bo eventually deposited in the ponds and tanks 
from whence the drinking water is derived.” 

There are three charitable dispensaries in the district giving 
in-door relief, viz.—(1) the dispensary at Suri, with seven beds for 
male patients and seven for female patients; (2) that at Rampur 
Tis, with four beds for men and two beds for women ; and (3) tho 
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Lady Curzon Zanina Hospital at Suri with five beds for women. 
There are also three publio ont-door dispensaries at Bolpur, 
Chellé and Nalhati, and three private out-door dispensaries at 
Hetampur, Kirnahar and Labpur, the first maintained by the Raja 
Bahadur of Hetampur, the second by the zamIndar of Kirnahar, 
and the third by the zamindar of Labpur. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE 


coceciate Tus western portion of the district consists of undulating 
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uplands broken up by wedge-shapod depressions, which receive 
detritus from the high lands that hem them, and have a plenti- 
ful supply of water from the drainage of the slopes. Rice is 
grown in these depressions and in terraces up the slopes, but the 
crests of the ridges, being composed of a sterile laterite soil, do not 
admit of its cultavation. Gonorally, tho surface for a few feet in 
depth is occupied by a red soil derived from the decomposition of 
the solid laterite lying below, but frequently the rock crops up 
in largo mussos. In the cast of the district the land is low and 
of alluvial formation. The soil is mostly a light sandy loam, 
which is onriched in some cases by detritus from the uplands and 
sometimes by silt from the overflow of tho rivers which traverse 
this part of the country. Asarule, howover, these rivers, ewhen 
in flood, only deposit sand, and embankments have been built in 
many cases to protect the area under cultivation from its drifts. 
Aman or wintor rice is the most important crop of the disfrict, 
the bulk of the cultivable land being reserved for it. The only 
other crop of importance is dys rice, for other d4adoi crops are but 
little grown, while rab: crops ocoupy a very small area, mainly 
in the Nalhati and Murarai thanas. 

Land, as distinguished from soil, is divided into 13 classes, 


OF LAND: vigm-(1) do, (2) sund, (8) sali, (4) ofa or olan, (5) jfedanga or 


Do land, 


danga, (6) pat-jams or mulberry land, (7) yangal bhamt, (8) paner 
baraj, (9) ghda, (10) sarbera, (41) bastu, (12) aalghor and (13) patit. 

Do land has a rich soil, on which dus or sutumn rice is gener- 
ally grown, besides gram, wiasir:, peas, whoat, linseed, kAesdré, #64, 
sugarcane and oocasionally cotton. There is thus a great choice 
of crops and small risk of total failure, Do lands ere subdivided 
into three classee—awal, doem and soem, i.¢., first, seoond and third 
class. First olass lands are cultivated with aus rice, which is out 
in September or October. The land is then manured and 
ploughed, and oold weather crops are sown broadcast, ¢.g., gram, 
wheat, masiri, linseed, KAeedri, peas and mustard. When the cold 
weather orop has been taken off the ground, the land, after 
being again manured and ploughed, is sown with #3, When 
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this has been reaped, the time for sowing rice has come round 
again. Sugarcane is also grown on do land. 

Second class do land is not so easily irrigated as the first class, 
and is also inferior in yield. The same crops may be grown on 
it as on the latter, or, instead of the oold weather crops above 
mentioned, either onions or garlic, after which a crop of kdsita 
tid may be raised. The latter has a seed somowhat larger and 
lighter in colour than that of krishna ti! or black ¢i7, Soom do, 
ie., do land of the third class, resembles do of the second class, but 
is inferior both in yield and in point of irrigation. 

Sund lands differ from do lands in having a smaller amount Susz. 
of moisture and in being unsuitablo for the cultivation of sugar 
cane. Other crops that grow on do lands also grow on 
sund lands, but the quantity of produce is smaller and the coat 
of cultivation greater. Swna lands are subdivided into (1) sund 
korpa or awal sund, (2) ddem sund and (3) soem sund, 

Sah lands aro similarly subdivided into (1) jol or awal, (2) doem Sati. 

and (3) soem, First class sd/i land consists of moist muddy land 
which will bear three crops in the year, vis., a crop of dman rico, 
& crop of khesdri, and a orop of Adshta tel. Tho dman is sown in 
March and April, and is reaped in November and December. 
Khesirt ig sown among the rice as it begins to ripen, and is 
out in February and March. 7Zi/ is sown about the middle of 
March, and ripens early in May. The best sé land lies a little 
loWer than that of the second class, and therefore, when rain falls, 
gets all the cilt of the higher levels; it is also onsicr to irri- 
gate. Sda/i land of the second class yields two crops, dman rice 
and iti, the outturn being about one-third loss. Third class sal: 
land is situated still higher, and the yield of rice is less than 
that of second class and about half that of first class s/s land. 

Jedéngé or déngé is a high poor land found near homesteads Jedang’, 
and also in the open plains; ntras or juiceless is the word 
used to deseribe it. It is difficult of irrigation, and bears but 
one crop in the year, either arahar, san or Indian hemp, and 
baigun or brinjals. Orchards or groves of mango, jack and other 
fruit trees are also found on this land. 

Olan or ola land is land covered with silt along the river Ole». 
banks. It is very fertile, but liable to inundation, as its name 
{olan, meaning low) indicates. It is generally devoted to the 
growth of cucurbitaceous plants, such as ‘armuy or water melon, 
hankur, lau or gourd, uchhe, karalé and khero, a species of gourd 

very common in this district. 

ede or mulberry land is of two kinds, known as dit tut Pet-jant, 
end mahal int. The first is high land near the village, which 
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is parti y favourable to mulberry cultivation, and {the second 
is high land in the open away from the villages, which is said 
to be not so strong aa dihi fv. Noar Ganutid, on the bank of 
ithe Mor, mulberry is grown in peiwasti or media, +.¢., alluvial 
ands, which are said to be the best of all as they do not require 
manuring. 

Jangal-bhimi are lands reserved for the growth of sd/ trees. 
When the s4/ troes get old, they are cut and sold for timber, 
and young shoots sprouting from the roots of tho old trees are 
again roared. The trees are sold standing as well as after being 
cut. A large number of trees are also cut when young and sold 
for fuel. 

Pén-bara) is land on which betel grows. Methel land, t.¢., land 
mostly composed of clay which keeps continually moist, is best 
suited for its cultivation, and banks of tanks and marsh lands are 
selected for the purpose. 

Ghas is reserved grass land, and is subdivided into Adti ghde 
i.e., places whence grass is cut for fodder, and charas ghds, 1.¢., 
pasture land. 

Sarbera are sandy lands, generally on river banks, where the 
sar reed grows wild ‘Lhis reed is used for thatching and also 
for preparing pdver-baray, te, shade for betel plants. Grass 
sometimes grows in sarbera lands in places where there are small 
doposits of mud, and such lands are used for pasture. 

Basiv, f.e., homestead lands, are divided into mybdstu and 
adbastu. Nybdstu is land on which the house stands, and udbdetu 
is land about the homestead. The latter is again subdivided into 
tarkaritastu, ie., the lands within the courtyard, and saribdetu, i.e., 
lands lying about the enclosed part of the house. Cucurbitaceous 
plants, such as pumpkins and gourds, uro planted in tarkdribastu 
lands and are trained on the thatching of cottages. A few 
chillies, plantains, brinjals, karala, uchhe and dingh are grown on 
saribdatu land, but the greater portion of it generally lies 
fallow. While almost all the villagers have ¢arkdribdstu, few 
have earibdsiv land. 

Salghar is fallow land on which hute are raised and mille are 
erected for storing and pressing sugarcane and for boiling the 
juice into gur or molanses. “ 

Patsi-jamé or fallow lands are subdivided into the following 
alanses :—~(1) Shdbek patit or dangd patit is land always left 
‘waste, for which no rent is ever paid. Generally it is the highest 
land of all and consists of stiff clay or laterite. (2) Hal patit or 

Joeal patit is land which, having been cultivated, lies fallow. 
Gach land may have been left ynoultivated owing to deposits 
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of sand; or it may be of so high a level, or so situated in 
regard to water, as to make irrigation too expensive, and is there- 
fore only worth bringing under cultivation in years when there 
is a plentiful rainfall. Rent is nevertheless paid for such land 
according to its class, unloss tho zemindar allows the ryot to 
relinquish it or unlesa the ryot chooses to relinquish the whole 
of his holding. (3) Rosad pati is fallow land which, though 
included in a ryot’s holding, is not assessed to rent. Such 
lands are generally inoluded by the zamindar in a ryot’s holding 
with the object of keeping up an exercise of possession in 
them and of barring the acquisition by others of rights by 
prescription or limitation. (+4) Gochar patit is common pasture 
land, consisting of small plots of common attached to the village 
and yielding poor herbage. This land belongs to the land- 
holders, who do not chargo their ryote rent for grazing their cattle 
upon it, 

Tho following is an account of the soils of the district ; Sore. 
Mote? is a clay soil retentive of moisture, which is best suited for 
growing winter paddy, sugarcane, wheat, gram and falai. Entel 
(literally stioky) is a» brownish clay, which becomes very sticky 
when wet, and gets hard and cracks in long fissures on drying. 
It if a poor soil, capable of producing paddy only if manured, 
and will not grow rahi crops even with irrigation. Baga-entel 
(literally, ente/ having tho colour of a tiger) is a reddish soil, 
sticky and tenacious, which contains limostone nodules, It 
becomes very hard when dry, and is rotontive of moisture for a 
longer period than any other soil. Like ente/, it is a poor soil 
capable of producing paddy only if manured. Pali is a deposit 
of silt in the bed of a river, loose, friable and yellowish in colour. 
It is @ very rich soil, and is well suited for sugarcane, wheat, 
gram, potatoes, cabbages and other vegetables. Not much 
paddy is grown on pali, as it is genorally reserved for more 
valuable crops. It will grow radi crops even without irrigation, 
and provides an excellent earth for pottery. eti or ret is 
generally a synonym for padi, but sometimes the term is reserved 
for s lighter variety of pat. It is a reddish, loose and friable 
alluvial soil. It does not grow rice and is best suited for 
vegetables, wheat, barley, eto. It is a moist soil which will grow 
rabi crops without irrigation. 

Bindi is a sandy soil which improves with continued 
cultivation. It is reddish, loose and friable, but not a 
of moisture; if is a poor soil capable of producing paddy, and 
will also grow vabi crops if irrigated. Dodush is a mixture of 
olay and sand, forming a blackish, loose and friable soil, not very 
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retentive of moisture. It is a rich soil, suitable for all sorte of 
crops—indeed, in some places dodnsh is held superior even to 
metel, For rabi crops, however, it requires irrigation, Bek isa 
whitish, loose and friable soil, not retentive of moisture. It is a 
poor soil suited only for paddy and vogotables, and will not grow 
rabi crops even with irrigation. Hankare (literally gravelly) is a 
reddish, loose and friable laterite soil containing ferruginous 
concretions, It is a poor soil, capable of growing édyra, 
maize, kurth:, peas, marud and gondi:. It will also grow rab 
crops with irrigation, and the jack tree does very well in it. 
Bastu (literally, homestead lund) is largely used for rab: crops. 
It is a blackish friable rich soil, which is manurod with cow- 
dung, ashes and other refuse from the village. It is not reten- 
tive of moisture, but is well suited for paddy, sugarcane, wheat, 
pus, linseed, i:/, tobacco, maize and bday 4. 

Tho district having, for the most part, # porous soil and 
rapid drainage, artificial irrigation is necessary in years of scanty 
rainfall, espocially for rice grown on terraced slopes. When the 
rainfall is ample and seasonable, there is little need of it, for the 
cultivators divide their fields into numerous little plots and 
enclose each by a raised bank which retains the rain water. 
Each plot is thus a small reservoir, and tho lower fields can be 
irrigated by letting water into them from those at a higher 
level. Woll irrigation is not practised except in the caso, of 
garden produce, and tanks aro the most usual source from which 
the fields are watered. Several of those tanks aro old and of 
large size, e.g, the Dantindighi one mile from Dubrajpur, 
the RaipurSair four miles south of Suri, and the Lambadarpur 
Sair a mile north-west of the same place. Smaller tanks are very 
numerous, and it has been estimated that each village has at least 
five on the average. In the village of Sankarpur, for instance, 
there are 111 tanks oooupying 167 acres, and 46 are so close to 
each other, that more footpaths on tho top of the banks separate 
one from another. Owing, however, to the neglect of the 
vamindérs (many of them absentees) and the apathy of the 
population at large, many of the irrigation tanks have silted up 
and become useless; some of them have become so dry that they 
are let out for cultivation. 

‘When the tanks are full, water is let into the fields through 
a out in their banks. When the water is low, the cultivators 
raise it by moans of the ohen’, or swing baaket, or by an instrament 
called dhuni, The former is merely a scoop made of matting 
with ropes attached to its four corners. It is worked by two men, 
seth of whom holds two of them; after dipping the sooop in 
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the water, they tilt its contents into the channel leading to the 
field to be irrigated. The dhuni or drauni consists of a trough 
with s bend in the middle, or rather towards one end, the two 
portions of the trough being of unequal length. The shorter 
end is closed, and is called the dnird. The whole moves 
upon a pivot; and to the ond of the dnkrd is attached a 
rope, which is fastened to one ond of an elevated lever, the 
other end of the lever bearing a countcr-balancing weight. The 
dnkra is dipped into the tank, and when filled, the weight 
is released and drags up the closed end, pouring the water 
through tho open end of the trough into the irrigating channel. 
Irrigation by the dewra, a kind of Grecian lever, is also 
common. The do fields on the banks aro largely irrigated 
by this means, the crops for which the ¢eura is usod being 
sugarcane, oil-seeds, flax and vegotables. 

The following table shows tho normal acroage of the principal F peli 
crops and their proportion to the normal net cropped aren” aaa 
according to statistics prepared by the Agricultural Department. 


Percentage on 





Namo of crop, Normal acrvage. normal not 
cropped areas 
Winter nice ea 42 «» 604,600 17 
Sugarcane é o dvs 9,000 1 
Total aghans crops... 6.8,600 78 
Autumn rico ny . 144,100 18 
Jowar s00 . ita 100 
Indian corn rr (ie 1,900 
Other bhader ceroals and pictean aie 200 
Other bhados food-crops 4 ‘ tea 1,400 
Trl (bhados) a os eo 600 
Other bhados non-food crops zs 2,800 
Tota) bhados crops ee se 151,000 19 
Wheat eas re ia 5,000 1 
Barloy és ; iva 800 a 
Gram re 7,000 1 
Other rads ened and poleen a 3,500 ts 
Other rahi food- ae aan an 1,000 
Linseed an a 800 a» 
Rape and iavetaed aes any 2,000 one 
7a (radi) aoe aoe 08 400 ove 
Other radi non-food crops... Re 700 a0 
Total rabs crope = «ss, «Ss 90,900 


Orchards and garden produce a. «=»: $8,900 
Twice cropped area nee 22,900 
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The most noticeable point brought out by these figures is 
the predominance of rice, on which the cultivators almost entirely 
depend. 

Ths area under cultivation has been greatly extended during 
the last half century by the Sautals, who have reclaimed large 
tracts of jungle inthe west of the district. According to the 
returns for 1907-08, the net cropped area is 650,900 acres. 
Current fallows account for 243,460 acres, culturable waste other 
than fallows occupy 90,000 acres, and the area not available 
for cultivation is 136,920 acres Of recent years much has 
beon done to improve the methods of cultivation by the insti- 
tution of the Suri Cattle and Produce Show, which is managed 
by a committeo of local gentlemen under the presidency of the 
Collector, and has been held annually for the last 13 years, 
At this show prizes are given fur local agricultural produce; and 
approved seeds and manures, as woll as modern agricultural 
implements, are brought to the ryots’ notice. A District 
Agricultural Association has also beon started, the members of 
which have experimented with different crops, e.g., varieties of 
cotton, samundrabal paddy, Central Provinces dus paddy, English 
vegetables, Muzaffarnagar wheat, and ground-nuts. 

Oxen and buffaloes are used for agricultural purposes, aheep 

aro reared for purposes of trade, and goats and pigs for local 
consumption. Besides doing plough work, bullocks are used 
as beasts of burden, for drawing carts and carrying packs’ of 
grain or other merchandise; they are also yoked in the oil-mills. 
Buffalocs are oocasionally sold for purposes of sacrifice at the 
Durga and Kali Piijas, but otherwise they are kept merely for 
ploughing or for their milk. Horses, ponies, and asses are very 
few in number. The goats and sheop are of an indigenous breed 
and are mostly kept by Muhammadans. The he-goat is a frequent 
victim at Hindu pé/4s, and his flesh is eaten. Musalmans eat the 
flesh of she-goata, and also, to some extent, mutton. Pigs are 
kept by Haris, Doms, Bauris and other very low castes, for their 
own eating. 
The local breed of cattle is poor, in spite of the attempts 
made to improve it, for the cultivators and grasiers give very 
little care or attention to breeding. Since the establishment, 
however, of the Suri Cattle and Produce Show, and of a dairy 
farm at Suri, they have begun to take more interest in this 
important matter. Some Hissar and English bulls have also 
been imported by the District Board and the Suri Cattle Show 
Committees for the improvement of the local varieties; and a 
weterinary dispensary hes been opened at Suri. 
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There is a growing difficulty in finding good pasturage for 
the cattle owing to the extension of cultivation, and grazing 
grounds are scarce in the east of the district. Here practically 
the only grazing lands are small plots of common near the 
villages which yield a poor and scanty grass No ront is charged 
for the right of pasturage over them, and there isa tacit under- 
standing that they shall be reserved for -this purpose by the 
gamindér. These commons and the chance horbage found in 
uncultivated and uncultivable land, on the tank banks or the 
raised boundaries of tho fields, and the stuble left in the rice 
fields, provide all the grazing of plough cattle, and have to be 
supplemented by fodder consisting of rice straw. In the west 
there are still pasture lands on the uplands, but the sa/ forests 
in which the cattle used to graze have mostly been cut down. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Binsvwm fis not liable, in any marked degree, to famine or 
flood, and no drought or inundation has occurred during the 
experience of tho present generation on a scale sufficiently large 
to affect its general prosperity. This immunity from famine 
is largely due to the fact that the means of transit are sufficient 
(o provent the danger of isolation in the event of a local failure 
of tho crops, and to avert widespread suffering by importation 
frora other districts. The old records show, however, that former- 
ly Birbhiim frequently suffered from droughts and failure of the 
harvests. As already stated in Chapter II, it was devastated by 
the famine of 1770, more than one-third of the cultivable land 
being returned as desorted in 1771, while in 1776 four acnes lay 
wasto for every seven that remained under cultivation. In 1791 
tho crops suffered so severely from drought, that the Collector 
recommended a suspension of revenue to the extent of nearly 
Rs 60,000; and, to avoid such disasters, large golds, or granaries 
of rice, were erected near Suri. This expedient having proved 
a failure, the 18 golds which had been built were sold in 1796 for 
Rs. 200, and 26,000 maunds of noe and 600 mannds of paddy 
for less than Ra. 9,000—a heavy loss, for the price of rice was nearly 
Rs. 2 per maund. In 1800, and again in 1803, there was drought 
owing toa failure of the rains, that of 1803 being described as 
“an extraordinary drought.” ‘The prices were so high, that the 
Collector, Mr. R. Thackery (father of the novelist), proposed a 
special enquiry to ascertain how much grain the district could 
properly export and then to have the remainder sold at fixed prices. 
Distress also prevailed in 1829 and 1837, the price of rice in the 
former year rising from 50 to 36 seers per rupee.* The district 
suffered again from scanty rainfall during the years 1865 to 1867, 
and in 1866 the maximum price of common rice was 8 seers per 
rapes, 

The famine of 1874 was severely felt in Birbhiim, which had 
already suffered from several bed seasons and from the epidemio 
ss gem eee eee etme ean nna 


* BR. G. Drake-Brockman, Motes on the Barly ddministration of Birbhum. 
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of fever known as Burdwan fever. Tho weather during 1872 
was unseasonable, the rainfall during the ploughing season being 
very scanty. The rice crop was, therefore, a short one, except 
towards the east, where the rainfall was groater than in the reat 
of the district, and where irrigation is more general than in the 
western parts. It was not from unfavourable harvests alone that 
Birbhiim suffered in this antecedent period, for the Burdwan fever, 
which had for some time previously afflicted Birbhiim in common 
with the neighbouring districts, assumed in 1872 a moro virulent 
type and invaded a wider area. Next year the rainfall in Birbhiim 
was normal in quantity, but vory abnormal in distribution. The 
usual rainfall in May and Juno is nearly 11 inches, but in those 
two months only 4 inches fell. In July the normal fall is 18 
inches; in July 1873 almost doube that quantity fell. Instead 
of an interval of fine weather aftor such hoavy rain, there wore 
17°50 inches in August 1873, ie, Sinches more than usual. 
Finally in September and October, whon abundant moisture is 
wanted, not moie than about 44 inches fell instead of o normal 
fall of about 14 inches, Tho rainfall in Birbhiim in 1873 affords 
a striking examplo of how sufficient moisture may bo neutralized 
by unseasonable distribution. 

The effect of this abnormal weather on tho harvests varied 
with the crops and the localities in which thoy wero raised ; but 
in December 1873 the Collector, summing up the results of the 
harvest, stated that in the district as a whole there had beon nine- 
sixteenths of an average autumn (dus) rico and threo-eighths of an 
average Winter rice (dan) harvest. The premature cossation of 
the rains also affected the cold weather crops, the cultivators being 
unablo to till the parched lands. Thus, « serious failure of the 
rice crops was succecded by an almost total failure of the cold 
weather crops, viz., wheat, mustard, oil-seeds, etco.— a failure absont 
from the scarcity of 1865-66, which did not affect tho later crops, 
The effect of this deficioncy was soon reflected in the markets, 
In the early months of normal years the price of rice, which is the 
main article of diot in this district, had previously been about 27 
seers for the rupee ; but prices began to rise in September 1878, 
and in the beginning of 1874 rice sold at double the usual rate. 
The effect of high prices and diminished supplies first showed 
itself in Birbhiim, as elsewhere throughout the distressed ares, in 
the contraction of private charity and appeals by the mendicant 
clasees for public relief. This occurred early in the year, and was 
followed in March 1874 by want among the labouring classes 
to whom the failure of the crops meant the denial of harvesting 
employment, by which they in 4 great measure subsist. 


Scanciry 
oF 1885. 
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As the hot weather wore on, the prospect became still more 
gloomy. On the &th May the Collector reported:—“ The 
position has been sensibly altered for the worse. Pauperism and 
crime have increased, the cultivators are being reluctantly forced 
on the rolief works by distress ; cholera and small-pox are ravaging 
the district. Rice isnot procurable in many villages at market 
rates, though still to be had without difficulty in the principal 
marts.’ The distress was greatest in August, when there were at 
one time 38,321 persons in receipt of charitable relief and 9,866 
on relief works. Next month the price of rice reached its highest 
rato, viz., 11} seers per rupee, and after that it gradually fell. 
Throughout the scarcity, however, there was no actual failure of 
tho markets, the district continuing to export grain up to August, 
Indeed, the exporis of food grains during the 12 months ending 
in Boptemher 1874 cxcocded the imports by nearly 1,400 tons, 
though the imports includod some 3,000 tons sent by Government 
for the purpose of relief. 

Charitable relief began in the end of February, but in the 
end ot March only 683 persons were being gratuitously fed. 
Tho number rose to 3,000 im the beginning of May, to 9,801 by 
the end of thet month, and to 18,014 in the end of June. In 
August and September between 30,090 and 40,000 were in’ daily 
reooipt of charitable rolief. In all, 1,725 tons of rice were 
gratuitously distributed, 800 tons advanced on loan nd 
1,004 tons paid as wages. At the same time, Rs. 49,156 were 
expended in charitable relief, Rs. 64,809 in wages, and Rs, 61,615 
advancod on loan. Labourers employed on relief works numbered 
on a daily avorage 3,846 in April, 8,054 in May, 10,352 in June, 
6,655 in July, 7,826 in August, and 5,194 in September. Melief 
operations ceased in the end of October, with the incoming of 
the rice harvest, for fortunately the rainfall was both seasonable 
and abundant. In November-December the harvesting of dman 
rice caused prices, which had steadily kept upto abnormal 
rates till then, to fall rapidly, and they resumed their normal 
standard at the end of December. 

In 1885 there was again scarcity necossitating relief measures 
in some parts of the district, which had suffered from an un- 
favoursble distribution of the rainfall in 1884. The rainfall was 
abundant in June, July and August of that year, and there was 
every prospect of a bumper crop. In September, however, it was 
very scanty, and in October, when it was most wanted, there was 
practically no rain at all. In more favourable localities the dus 
crop was sufficiently advanced to yield a 12 annas harvest instead 
of the 16 or 18 annas hoped for at first ; but on the high lands 
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cultivated by the Santals an outturn of only 2 annas was obtained. 
They were recompensed, however, by an excellent crop of maize. 
Elsewhere the outturn of the dus crop lay between these two 
extremes, and was estimated at 5 annas of an average crop in the 
Rampur Hat subdivision and at 6 annas in the Suri subdivision. 
The outturn of the aman crop depended entirely on the facilities 
for irrigation, and the yield varied from 4 annas, where irriga- 
tion was impossible, to 12 annas, wherever sufficient water from 
tanks or streams was available. The Rampur Hat subdivision 
fared worse than the Sadar subdivision, the average outturn in 
the former being estimated at 7 annas, and in the latter at 8 to 
9annaa. The outturn of aman for the whole district waa 8 annas 
only. 

In Soptembor 1884 distress began to be felt in many parts of 
the district, especially in thana Nalhati, round Shahpur, and to 
the south-east of Suri, Towards the end of the year, when the 
@man harvest was going ou, the pressure was relieved ; but in 
1885 distress gradually became acute asthe year advanced, and 
it was found necessary to undertake relief operations. The late 
advent of the monsoon caused no little anxiety, but fortunately 
the rains, though late, were plontiful and scasonably distributed, 





. Area in square Population, and by the 19th 

miles. » O ~ 

Nalbiti . ae 55,000 November 1885 all re 

Murarai and Rajgion 24 12,000 lief operations were 

Kampur Hit ree 30 15,000 bro 

Shibpar - a 21.000 ught to a close, 

im bazar $ 14,900 Tho area and popula. 

Ganutis o i 12,000 tion of the affected 

Total 288 129,000 tracts are shown in the 
ae margin. 


Charitable relief was started in March 1885, and the daily 
average number in receipt of relivf in the latter end of June was 
14,840, of whom 5,841 were relieved by private agoncics. 
Relief works were opened, the tota: expenditure amounting to 
Rs, 18,530. Government also spent Rs. 22,297 on charitable 
relief, so that the total amount spent by the State was Rs. 40,827, 
besides Rs. 9,561 raised by public subscription. The efforts of 
the Government officers were supplemented by private associa- 
tions. The two principal associations engaged in relief work 
were Calcutta bodies, viz., the Sadharan Brahmo Saméj, with a 

head-quarters at Nalhati, and the Indian Association, 
with head-querters at Nawadé, § miles east of Nalhati. In the 
Rampur Hat thina two local associations, the Sadbhab Uddipani 
Sebh& and the Hari Sabha, also assisted in the work of charitable 
ii " it ti . 
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Froops. Widespread floods are uncommon, but excessive rain sometimes 
causes serious inundations from the river Ajai, Hingl&, Mor, 
Bansloi and Braéhmani. Formerly such inundations appear to 
have been both numerous and disastrous. In 1787 there 
was a high flood which, it is said, in some places “ swept off 
villages, inhabitants and cattle, the crops on the ground, with 
everything that was movable.” We again read of a sudden and 
extraordinary rise of the Mor and Ajai riversin 1806, when the 
floods washed away whole villages, “ destroying many cattle and 
much proporty of the inhabitants, several of whom lost their 
lives.” In this year the rivers rose on the 28th September and 
inundated the country, so that on their banks there was not a 
hut to be seen, The people climbed trees and remained there 
during tho night of the 28th and the whole of the 29th and 
30th. Large tracts of land were laid waste and covered with 
sand sevoral feet deep. The value of property destroyed was 
over 14 lakhs of rupees, while nearly 24,000 dighds of land 
were thrown out of cultivution.” 

The most serious flood in recent years was that which occurred 
in September 1902. This flood was caused by the heavy rain 
of the preceding twenty-four hours, which caused the Brahmani 
in thine Murarai, the Bansloi in Nalhati, and the Mor in-thana 
Suri to rise rapidly and, overflowing their banks, inundate the 
surrounding country—in some places to a depth of 10 to 12 feet. 
The Mor flooded the road to Muhammadbazar, destroyed the 
masonry bridge over it, and damaged several villages on its north 
bank. The villages near the railway line in the neighbourhood of 
the Brahmani and Bansloi were washed away by the rush of 
water, as the floods could not force their way through the narrow 
openings allowed in tho bridges of the railway embankment. 
The line was breached in several places between Nalhati and 
Maurarai, and through traffic was suspended. Great loss was 
caused to cultivators in the four thinas of the Rampur Hat sub- 
division, and more especially Nalhati and Murarai. Nearly 136 
villages were more of less damaged, 800 housea were washed 
away, and 1,800 more were damaged. 

Crowones. Oyclones are rarein this district, which apparently lios off their 
regular track. The cyclone of 1874, which worked havoc in other 
parts of the Burdwan Division, was only slightly felt here. At 
Sori isolated groupe of trees were attacked and blown down, as 
if they had come under a cannonade, while other groups of 
trees close to them were uninjured. The only other cyclone 
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calling for mention oocourred in June 1902, It passed through 
the Rampur Hat subdivision, and derailed the up-passenger train 
between Rampur Hat and Nalhati at a distance of 14 miles from 
Rampur Hat. The train was wrecked, several passengers 
lost their lives, and others were injured. 

The earthquake of the 12th of June 1897 was folt in this Fanrs- 
district, but it caused very little injury, only a few of tho public 94*** 
buildings and some private residences being orackod. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ee 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRIOKS. 


Tur rates of rent paid in cash vary according to the class of 
land under cultivation, and the following are reported to be those 
current in different parts of the district: In thana Suri the rent 
of ordinary rice land is Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre (Re. 1 to Ra. 3 
por bigha), while that of the best quality of land yielding sugar- 
cane and other valuable crops is Rs. 9 to Rs. 12 per acre. Near - 
Rampur Hat the rent for rice land is, on the average, Re. 6 per 
acre, and for the best lands producing sugarcane and other crops 
Its. 9. Near Mallarpur from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per acre is obtained 
for rioo land, from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 for sugarcane lands, Rs. 15 
for land growing vegetables, and Rs. 80 por acre for pan (betel- 
loaf) plote. Near Sainthia rice land pays a rent of Rs 6 to 
Res. 9 per acre, and in thina Dubrajpur tho prevailing rates for 
such lands are Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre. Near Dlambazar, in the 
south of the district, the prevailing rates are the same as at 
Dubrajpur, but recently assessed dangé (high) lands of the lowest 
quality bear a rent of 8 annas to 12 annas per bighd or Re. 1-8 
to Rs. 2-8 per acre. In some parts of the district the rent rate is 
as low as 4 annas to 6 annas per bighd for high lands growing 
maize or kodo. 

Ryots who do not personally till their lands, sublet either the 
whole or a part to cultivators or labourers on a system of produce 
rents, One oommon form of this system is that known as 
krishani jot or hal krishi krishani, in which the ryot supplies the 
seed, manure, ploughs, cattle, ete., required for cultivation, and 
the drishdn is a labourer who tills the fields being remunerated by 
a third of the produce ; the ryot gets the other two-thirds and 
all the straw. This, however, would perhaps be more properly 
described as a form of labour contract rather than as an under. 
tenure. There are four forms of the produce rent system proper, 

vis.— (1) ardha bhag jot, (2) athBra-baiea sot, (8) panch-ardha yot, 
and (4) thika jot. Under the ardha-bhdg jot (or bkdg sot) system 
half the produce goes to the ryot who lete the field, and the other 
half and all the straw are retained by the lessee, who bears all the 
cost of cultivation. The sthfre baisa system is the same, except 
that the under-tenaat’s share of the produce is j§ths and the 
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lessor’s 23ths. Under the panch-ardha system the lessor provides 
manure and the actual cultivator retains -{ths of the grain and 
th of the straw, the remainder being paid as rent. Under the 
thika jot system the oultivator meets all the expenses of cultivation 

and ie bound to pay a fixed amount of paddy or rice as rent to the 
superior holder. The latter is free from all risks, such as bad 

seasons, and the cultivator has to pay the amount fixed whatever 

may be the outturn. 

No general settlement of rents has been carried out in the je 
district, but some private estates have come under survey and sayz,” 
settlement. Among recent rent settlements may be mentioned 
that of Mallarpur in thana Mayiireswar and of Hukmapur in thana 
Suri, which took place in 1893-94. The maximum, minimum and 
average rate per acre for wet cultivation was Rs. 6, Rs. 3 and 
Rs, 4-8 respectively, and for dry cultivation Rs. 4-8, Re. 8 and 
Rs. 3-8 per acre respectively, The assessment for Santal ryots 
was nearly half of that of the Bengali ryots, excess land held by 
the latter being assessed at the rate of Rs, 2-8 to Rs. 3-12 per 
aore, while the rate fixed for the former was from Re. 1-4 to 
Rs. 2-8 per acre, 

In 1899-1900 the gidtudd servioo lands were resumed, the 
average rental assessed ranging from Re. 1 to Re. 4-8 per bighd 
of rice land The average assessment per biyhd of the chawkid&ri 
chitkrdn lands transferred to zamindaérs was from Re, 1 to Re, 3. 

More recently three private estates, Dubrajpur, Shallampur and 
Kendgoria, have been settled under the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

The following table shows the daily wages paid for different wyoxs, 

classes of labour in 1895, 1900, 190.5 and 1909 :— 


























De ceneennmneiemenenenmemmntelinetseied an annem i Se a ne oe coer S 
Olnes of Jabour i 1886, ; 1900, 1608, 1900, 

Aa P A». As Rea a. 
Common mason * 8 6 8 | oaa 
10 e100 

Superior ,, w 0 10 § to f to 
{ 4 1% { ois 6 
Common carpenter 80 | 8 8 : : : 

Sapericr ss, . 16 0 w : 12 if lo 
i 140 
! 100 
Common blackamith |... . 6 6 6 8 if ‘ Py 
| 18 0 
Boperior i, ‘ io 6 | 10 12 135 
Mate adult ocoly io 40065 ry ‘ é Q ‘ 6 
e 

Tomek’ ve wee 16 2 \ z { to 
| ose 


It is somewhat interesting to compare the present rate of 
conlica’ wages with that ourrent in 1809, when qne auna a day 
‘was the Inbourer’s hire. 
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Agricultural labour is generally not paid in cash butin kind, 
the cultivator employing labourers by the year, who work his land 
under his supervision. At the time of harvest these labourers are 
given one-third of the produce minus the advances they have 
received, this system being known as the krishdni system. The 
village artisans are also paid in kind, and generally have a regular 
clientele. Each of their customers calls them in for any job for 
which they are wanted and pays them a fixed quantity of grain 
year, generally 30 seers or 1 maund of paddy. There is one olass 
of servants kept in Muhammadan families whose condition is very 
low. They consist of orphans and their children who have been 
rescued from want and brought up in the house; they are called 
Ah@nejad gultm if male, and kranezad bandit if female. A guldm 
ranks lower than a paid menial servant, can only marry a bandi, 
and when eating. is not allowed to seat on the same cloth with any 
one but a glam. 

Parous. The following table shows the prices (per standard maund of 
40 seers) of common articles of food in selected years during the 
last 120 years :-— 


| 
| 
| 





1788, | 1872 | 1886 | 1908 
Re reer cane te Teka Pacotiacal ae oa = 

Rea rp | Ra a. P Ra arp. | Re, a. P, | 

Finest rice 190 190 218 10 00 
Fine ” 186 1 610 ; 8 0*O 
Common _,, 10 3 145 118 4 5 0 0 
» paddy 0711 018 8 012 0 280 
Kalai... 115 9 11k 4 190 5 0 0 
Salt 4810 | ¢70 8241 115 0 
Ou 81110 15 9 6 1500 ! 2:00 
Gh 122 8 27 6 2 38 0 0 oo 0 
Sugar 618 8 | 1014 8 912 0 | 1000 











Marenuaz According to a report submitted by the Collector in 1907, the 
Lyles average holding of a cultivator in Birbhiim has an area of 15 bighas 
vaorzz. anda rental of Rs. 22-8 per annum. In an ordinary year his 
land yields about 180 maunds of paddy, one-third of which goes 
to meet the oost of oultivation, including seed, the purchase of 
cattle, the wages of any labour that may be required for oalti- 
vation, as well as the rent due fo the superior landlord. The 
xemaining 120 maunds go to the support of himself and his 
family. Hoe also gets about Ra. 50 per annum by the sale of yur, 


cloth and other necersaries of life. Thus, in a normal year, the 
ST ee ee ee 
or difficulty. In many cases, however, he has to repay old 
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debts, and cultivates on credit till some orop is reaped, for when- 
ever a social ceremony, such as srdddha, marriage, eto. takes 
place in the family, ho has to go to tho mahdyans (money 
lenders), who generally charge high rates of interest. As social 
ceremonies are not of infrequent occurrence, and as the oultivator 
has few means to repay his debts, his lands sometimes pass into 
the hands of money-lenders. But, on the whole, the poasants 
of the district are well-to-do, and they have to contend more with 
the consequences of their insanitary surroundings, ¢.g., malaria 
and cholera, than with actual want of the necessaries of life. 

As regards the labouring olasses, there is a largo olass of field 
labourers who are permanent servants of the oultivators, being 
employed by the year to oultivate the fields and recoiving in 
return one-third of the produce. During the year before the 
crop ripens, these labourers live on advances of grain given by the 
cultivator, which are deducted with 25 per cont. interest from 
their share of the orop at harvest time. As they depend on the 
cultivators to advance what thoy require, few of them are freo 
from debt. Being mostly low caste men, they are assisted by 
their women and children, and eke out their livelihood by other 
employments, for field labour only ocoupies them for seven to nine 
months. Non-agricultural labourers work chiefly at house-build- 
ing, carrying govds and other misoellancous odd jobs; they also 
work in the fields when thero is an unusual demand for labour 
in’ oultivation. There are not many mendicants, and such as 
there are, are usually old people past work from ago or disease, 
who are supported by charity. 
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MINES, MANUFACTORES AND TRADE. 


Tue mineral prodnots of tho district sre iron, coal, limestone, 
laterite, granite and sandstone. The iron ore of Birbhiim occurs in 
beds towards the base of the laterite deposits. The ore is not only 
abundant, but also contains a high percentage of iron, averaging 
over 40 per cent, and being occasionally nearly 60 per cent. It 
is not now worked, but formerly its extraction and manufacture 
constituted an industry of considerable importance. The first 
application to work the iron mines of Birbhim by an improved 
system was made in 1774 by a native, Indra Nariyan Sarma, 
who offered terms to the Government through the Burdwan 
Council, which it was not likely he would ever have been able to 
fulfil, as they involved, after the fourth yoar of occupation, the 
payment of a rent of Rs. 5,000 per annum.* Though the 
offer was accepted, the lease was never taken up. In 1777, 
Mesars. Motte and Farquhar memoralized Government to be 
allowed the exclusive privilege of manufacturing iron in the 
Honourable Company’s possessions in the country west of the 
meridian of Burdwan and of selling the produce free of duty. 
This was without prejudice to the rights of Mesars. Summer and 
Heatly, who had mining privileges in certain districts of Birbhiim 
and Panchet. They claimed to be exempt from all interference 
by the members of the Burdwan Council and any of the Com. 
pany's officers resident in the provinces included in the above. 
mentioned limits; all matters of dispute were to be referred to 
the Governor’s Council, as the local officials, being traders in 
these districts, might be interested judges. The place” first 
selected by them for the furnaces was, strangely enough, situated 


he 
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in Jherriaé in Panohet, but the Loha Mahdls of Birbhiim were to 
be made over to them on the existing terms and conditions. On 
their part they contracted to cast shot und shells, und to supply 
them at Fort William, at four-fifths of the average cost of the 
same when landed from Europe. They further contracted to pay 
to the Company one-twentieth of the profits of a lead mine (at 
Hisatu or Sidpa) in Ramgarh, which they also proposed to 
work. 

In the following year permission was granted to Mr. Farquhar 
to enter into possession. He then begged for an alteration in the 
terms, having in the meantime discovered that the ores of Bir- 
bhiim were better suited to bis purpose than those of Jherria. 
This was granted, but a series of troubles awaited him from the 
opposition of the jdyirdars and Raja In 1779, after further 
correspondence, an advance of Ra. 15,000 was made by Govern- 
ment to Mr. Farquhar, in order to enablo him to complete his 
furnaces, etc., and he carried on from that time to 1789, with 
what result, as regards the manufacture of iron, is not known ; 
but the records are full of accounts of disputes and contests with 
the natives, who actually claimed that the revenue from the 
Loha Mahdale belonged to them, though Government had received 
it before Farquhar obtained the lease. In 1789 he relinquished 
the speculation and was appointed to the gunpowder manufactory 
at Falta, but he retained the lease of the Loha Mahdls till 1796, 
alter which they lapsed to the zamimdar, who disposed of parts 
of the estate. The new proprietors commenced to levy dues on 
the iron mines within thoir lots, and ss a matter of course litiga- 
tion ensued. Finally the Court (Sadar Diw&ni) issued rules 
which established and defined tho rights of the holder of the 
Lohd Mahals, who had purchased them as a separate lot af the 
ultimate sale of the samindari. It would seem, therefore, that 
the Government had allowed the mining rights, their claim to 
which they had distinctly asserted when leasing the mines to 
Farquhar, to slip through their fingers. It is stated that Bir- 
bhiim hook iron, during the period of Farquhar’s labours, was 
sold in Oaloutta at Re. 5 per maund, Balasore at Rs. 6.8, and 
English at from Re. 10 to Re, 11. In all probability this iron 
was produced by the direct native process, not by European 
methods. The above is taken from one of a series of “ Oontri- 
butions towards a History of the Development of the Mineral 
Resources of India, by 8. G. T. Heatly.””* 
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In 1845, Mr. Welby Jackson” published a short account 
of the Birbhiim iron works as they were then carried on by 
natives, There were about thirty furnaces which, he says, 
produced, at a cost of Rs, 17, about 25 maunds of iron at each 
smelting, which lasted for four days and nights, He alludes; to 
the work as gradually destroying all the fuel in the vicinity. 
The farmer of the Loid Mahals claimed one rupee for each emelt- 
ing and 6 pice on each maund of refined iron. Mr. Jackson 
enquired into the monopoly, which struck him as curious, and wes 
told that it came about as has been above described. Hoe left the 
district before he had fully enquired into tho matter, but he 
states that he doubted the nght claimed and could not conceive 
how it had originated. He was not apparently aware of 
the full facts of the case, viz., that a predecessor of his had sold 
on hehalf of the Raja’s ostatc what was really Government 
property. 

du 1852 Dr Oldham reported on the iron ores of Birbhiim 
and the Damoder vallvy. His attention had been especially 
directed by the Court of Directors to the question of iron manu- 
facture in connection with the introduotion of railways into 
India. In this papur there 1s the first description of the nature 
and mode of occurrence of the ore, which 18 desoribed as consist- 
ing of partly varthy and partly magnetio oxides of iron, which 
ooour disseminated among and spreading in an entangled manner 
through soapy trappean claystone, its origin being due to infil- 
tration into cracks and joints. The bed or layer impregnated 
was stated to be 5 feet thick. Altogether Dr. Oldham’s opinion 
as to the avilable amount of ore was that the supply was not so 
great as subsequent investigations have shown it to be Native 
furnaces, on tne large soule whivh seems to have distinguished 
those of Birbhiim from those found elsewhere in India, were 
in operation at four centres, vis., Ballia, Naréyanpur, Deocha, 
Dhamri and Ginpur. At Deocha there were thirty furnaces for 
the reduction of ore; these were worked by Muhammadans, the 
refiners being Hindus. The estimated average outturn from 
eadh furnace in the year was 34 tons of iron, and aa there were 
believed to be in all seventy furnaces, the total ontturn of 
kackcohd iron was estimated at 2,380 tons in the year. In these 
farnaces the Aachedd iron, unlike that produced in other parts of 
India, formed at the bottom of the furnace in a molten condition, 
and resembled good pig-iron. The refining wae really a sort of 
paddling process, which induced a pasty condition admitting of 
‘ried eetatnteitnesepttonmenentetnegrestaenar arta eeetninncnacsieninonieratmnnantethseieCNT It 
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the iron being drawn out and hammered until it became tho- 
roughly malleable.* Ten maunds of the kachchd iron wero said 
to yield seven maunds and ten seer of the pakkd, from whioh 
the outturn of refined iron was deduced to be, in round numbers, 
1,700 tons, at a cost of £4-4-0 per ton. To prepare this in 
marketable shape as bars, etc., would require, according to 
Dr. Oldham’s estimate, an additional expenditure of 50 per vont., 
the final result being that ot £6-6-0 it could not compete with 
English iron at the prices then prevailing in Caloutta, though, 
being a charcoal iron, its softness made it better suited for some 
purposes thar English iron. In view of the daily increasing 
difficulty about fuel, Dr. Oldham finally concluded that the 
absence of cconomical fucl and the scanty supply of ore 
determined the inapplicability of uny extended series of opera. 
tions for smelting and manufacturing iron in the district of 
Birbhiim.* 

About 1855 Mosars. Mackoy and Company of Caloutta 
started the Birbhim Iron Works Company, and established 
iron works in Birbhiim, fixing on Muhammadbazar as a aite for 
their factories and furnaces. The works were carried ou at a 
logs for several years, were closed and re-opened, the several 
attenrpts to establish the manufacture on a profitable footing 
proving abortive. ‘he employment thus attorded to the 
indigenous iron-amelters, coupled with tho infliction of a heavy 
royalty, all tended to break up the native mdustry, and in 
1870 there was but one of their large furnaces in operation in 
Deoché. Subsequently, in 1872, whon tho nativo landlord, to 
whom Mr. Maokey’s works at Muhammadbazar lapsed, attempted 
to re-open them again, this last furnace was closed; and with it 
the moet complete indigenous system of iron manufacture ever 
practised in Bengal was for the time put a stopto.t In 1875 
Mr. Hughes of the Gevlogical Survey reported favourably on 
the prospect of iron manufacture in Birbhiim, and shortly 
afterwards Mesers. Burn and Co. commenced operations ; but 
after some months’ trial it was found that the prospect of 
enlarging the works did not promise to be a profitable specu- 
lation, and thus ceased the last of the many attempts to manu- 
faoture iron which have been made in this area. 

Professor Ball sums up the history of the industry as follows :— 
“The history of the attempts which have been made to establish 








® The sbove account is reproduced from Professor V. Ball's Keonomic Geology 
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iron-mining on the European system in the district of Birbhim 
is along one dating back so far as the year1777. It fully supports 
the truth of the old adage that history repeats itself. The same 
sanguine hopes, the same attempts to carry on work in spite of 
discouraging circumstances, the same failures and the final loss 
of expended capital, are recorded in the accounts of each 
attempt.”* 
Coal, Coal was discovered a few years ago at a place called 
Arang, about 28 miles from Suri, on the banks of the river 
Ajai in the western extremity of thina Dubrajpur. The 
colliery, which was opened in 1901, has one pit, 75 feet deep. 
The output in 1908 was 1,100 tons, and the total number of 
labourers employed averaged 5,940 per diem. 

There are some stone quarries on the western border of 
thinas Rampur Hat ond Nalhati, from which a small quantity 
of stone is taken and exported for use as ballast on railway 
lines. Stone is also found at Dubrajpur and Bakreswar, but 
is not worked. Lime is produced from yghuttng or nodular 
limestone, which is found in abundance in the district. 

Marvyace The manufactures of tho district are not of much economic 
venue, importance, but some, such os the silk spinning and weaving 
industry at and round Ganutia and the lac manufactute of 
Tlambagar, are of historic interest, having been started by the 
early pioneers of English trade. Other old industries, such, as 
the manufacture of indigo, have died out. 
Bilk The manufacture of silk, though affecting a very small part 
weaving. of the district, viz., a fringe 3 or 4 miles broad on its eastern 
boundary, from the Mor on the south to the railway on the 
north, is the principal industry of Birbhim Here mulberry 
cocoon rearing and spinning are carried on, the silk factory 
of Ganutid, which belongs to the Bengal Silk Company, being 
the centre of these industries ; while the principal villages where 
mulberry silk weaving is carried on are Baswa, Bishnupur and 
also within the jurisdiction of the Rampur Hat 
thans. The silk weaving industry is of less magnitude and 
importance than the silk spinning industry, but the Baswa- 
Bishnupar silks have more than a local repute. 
‘Goooen: Three varieties of mulberry silkworms are reared, vis.,—(1) 
tearing. the nistari, (2) the chhola-palu or deshi, and (8) the bara-palu, 
which is an annual variety, the egg stage continuing for 10 
months instead of 8 to 16 days as in the case of chdota-paiy 


Quarries. 
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and nistari varieties, The bara-palu produces a select class of 
beautiful cocoons, yielding a yarn which is in much demand 
among the best weavers: what is called dai (white) silk is 
made out of thread spun from white bara-paly cocoons. The 
bara-palu silk goes almost entirely to feed the native looms, 
and at present there is no demand for it in the European 
factories. The chhota-pals ranks noxt as regards the quantity 
of the silk it produced, but the fibre of the nistad silkworm 
is finer and softer. On the other hand, the nistari oocoons yield 
@ smaller proportion of ailk. There are, ag a rule, three orops 
of nistars and one of chhota-pals inthe year, while the bara- 
palu, which is reared in tke spring, forms the greater part of 
the March crop or Jaad. lhe Aswin (September) crop of 
chhota-palu cocoons is of considerable importance, seeds being 
taken from it to other districts for the early November crop. 
The district is in fact a recognized sced-.earing centre (yoer), 
known as the Rarh Joar, to which cocoon roarers resort for the 
purchase of good seed. 

Two kinds of mulborry are grown, viz, the bara tunt and the 
chhota tunt, which are also known a3 Aaylé and phets respectively, 
They may be distinguished by ther leaves and by the kind 
of soil on which they ac grown. The chhota taunt has palmate 
leaves and grows onsandy soils The bara tunt has lanceolated 
leaves, which are also thicker and slightly rougher than those 
of the chhota tunt, and it giows on stony soil. Thoro is this 
further distinction that the bara tunis more suitable for the 
bara-palu, ond the chhota tunt for the chAota-palu salkworm ; 
while the stars silkworm is reared indifferently on both. 
The mulberry most commonly found in Birbhum is the chhota 
tunt. It is planted in rmsed fields, banked and ditched all 
round, which are plentifully manured with oow-house litter, 
mud from the buttom of tanks, and the chrysalides of reeled-off 
cocoons. The best land for it is fresh alluvion, which does not 
require manuring for two or three years, The cocoons are 
either (1) taken to the nearest Adt for sale, or (2) killed by 
exposure in thin layers to the sun and reserved for sale until the 
paikars or agents of the European filatures oome round, or (3) 
steamed in a basket covered over with cloth, under which a pot 
of water is kept boiling, and reeled off into silk, or (4) if they 
are formed in « very healthy manner, are bought up by 
travelling rearezs, who go from village to village, and sometimes 
from joar to joar in quest of seed. In this district, however, 
the odooon-rearers themselves generally spin the silk into thread 
by the native method of recling. The alk is called Ahamru, 
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and it is estimated that about 500 maunds per annum are 
produced. 

Raw silk of a better quality is spun in filatures, of which 
the most important is that at Gauutia, on the north bank of the 
Mor, where the present factory was established in the 18th 
century by Mr. Frushard, under a contract for the supply of 
silk to the East India Company. It is owned by a large firm, the 
Bengal Silk Company in Calcutta, and is under European 
management. At Bhadrapur in tho north, 3 miles south of 
Nawada station (Lohapur) on the branch railway from Nalhati to 
Azimganj, is another filature owned by the same company, with 
an outwork at Kuytha, both under native management. These 
filaturos all uso steam for damping the cocoons, heating the water 
in which they float during reeling, and drying the silk. The 
surrounding country used tu be dotted wih numerous filatures, 
bat all of those situated in the Lirbhiim distmot are either 
in ruins or unworked. 

In addition to the filatures, there aro numerous hand spindles 
in the houses of the villagers in the mulberry tract, especially 
in Baswa and Bishnupurin the Rampur Hat thana, and Palsé 
in thana Murara. The fabrics turned out are generally plain 
piece-goods, the varicty most commonly made by the weavers 
when working on their own acoount bemg fora This is an 
inferior silk, thin and rough, not glossy and soft like ordinary 
silk, but stiff and hard like cotton stuff. Whon, however, they 
work on commission for the Kuropean firms of Berhampore, and 
are supplied with well spun silk, the Bishnupur weavers are 
capable of turning out high class fabrics When this is done, 
the silk dealers make cash advances to thom for the purchase of 
the raw silk, undertaking to purchase tho fabme when finished at 
the market price of the day. The products, which generally 
consist of dhotis, séris, with printed and plain borders, pieces 
(thane), 10 yards and 7 yards long, and handkerchiefs, are sold 
locally, and sometimes exported to other parta of the province 

h agents. Thdns are acld at 12 annas to Re. 1-8 per 
dhotis with ordinary borders at Rs. 6 to Ra. 10, sdris at 
Rs. 8 to Bs. 15, and handkerchiefs at Rs. 3 to Res. 6 per dosen. 

Besides silk weaving as described above, taser weaving is 
carried on in many villages of the district, the most important 
of which are Birsinghpar, Kalipur, Karidhs, Tlambasar and 
Tantipirs. A few cocoons ara brought in from the weetem 
jungles, where they are cither reared by the aboriginal of 
semi-aboriginal tribes or gethered from the foreat tress. 
quantity of cocoons gathered or reared in this is dit is, however, 
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not sufficient to mect the demand, and the weavers therefore 
get their supply from the Santal Parganas and Singhbhiim. The 
cocoons, having passed into the weavers’ hands, are reeled and 
woven into dhotis, sdris and fhdns, 10 yards in length, which 
ate coloured if required. Dsotts sell at Re. 3to Re. 6, and 
saris at Ra. 4 to Rs. 8; while thane of ordinary tusser sell at 
Rs, 7-8 to Rs. 10 and pakian thread at Rs. 12 to Rs. 18. These 
cloths are sold locally and exported to other parts of Bengal. 
It is reported that in 1907-08 the total quantity of tusser fabrics 
manufactured was 110 maunds, giving employment, on the 
average, to 1,800 persons daily. 

Lao manufacture is an industry confined to the village of Lac manu- 
Tlambazer The stick lao 1s brought in from the western jungles '°™™. 
by low castes or semi-aboriginal tribes. In this form it consists of 
small twigs surrounded by cylinders of translucent orange-yellow 
gum, in which the inseots are imbedded, the best lac is said to 
be obtained from twigs of the Ausum tree, and it is also produced 
on the sal, palas and pdhur trees, The raw material, when 
brought in, is separated from the twigs and ground into small 
particles, which are placed in large earthen jars and allowed to 
soak in water for about 24 hours. It is then well rubbed by 
the hang till the colouring matter has been thoroughly extracted. 
This consists of the dead bodies of the insecta (Coccus daca) 
buried in the gum. These, when the fluid is allowed to stand 
in lakge vats, gradually precipitate themselvea to the bottom. 
The water is drained off, and the sediment, after being strained, 
pressed and dried, becomes lac-dye ready for the maket. This 
is used for preparing the cotton, called a/td, which is used by Hindu 
females. The gummy exudation of the insect, in tho meantime, 
is carefully dried in the sun, placed in long baga, and melted 
over a strong fire. It is then squeezed out, either in thin sheets 
upon an earthen cylinder, when it becomes shollac, or in dabs 
upon a plantain stalk, when it is known as button lac. Leaf leo 
is no longer made at Ilambazar, and the trade is confined to 
button lac. 

Erskine & Co., and subsequently Mosers. Farquharson and 
Campbell & Co., had a large shellac and luo-dye factory at Ilam- 
bazar, but this was transferred in the year 1882 to native hands. 
The industry is now earriod on at several small factories in Dam- 
basar and its neighbourhood, where the artisans turn out a number 
of lacquered articles, ¢.g., bracelets, ink-pots, rulers, cups, pote 
and toys, sach aa imitations of fruita, lowers and animals, which 
are anid to be of good design and workmanship. The industry 
is onzried on by a class of mon called Nuris. 
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Cotton weaving has declined for many years past owing to 
the import of cheaper machine-made cloth, but has recently 
revived as a result of the swadeshi movement. Coarse cotton 
cloths are now woven in many villages, which find a sale among 
the cultivating and labouring classes. Finer cloths, such as twills, 
table cloths, pardahs, bed sheets, and cloth for coata and shirta, 
are made at Bolpur, Dubrajpur, Karidha, Tantipara and Alunda. 

The manufacture of molasses is a village handicraft, and 
sugar is refined, according to native mothods, at Kukutia in thane 
Dubrajpur, a village which has long supplied the needs of 
Brahmans and devotees, and in which the use of foreign sugar 
has been abandoned. The quantity of sugar produced at Kukutia 
in 1907-08 is reported to have been 2,500 maunds, 

Brass and bell-metal wares of an ordinary desoription are 
made in many villages, but the braziers of Dubrajpur and 
Nalhati turn out articles of a better finish, which find a ready sale 
ontsido the district. The brass utensils and pots of Ilambazar, 
Tikarbetha and Hezratpur are also eaid to be of a superior quality. 

Ono class of brass-ware has more than a loca) reputation, viz, 
what are known as pais or Suri bowls. These are really rice 
measures mado of wood, bound and ornamented with brass, which 
gives them a handsome appearance. The bowls are manufactured 
at Lakshmipur (generally known as Lokpur), a village in thane 
Khairisol about 6 miles south of Rajnagar. They are made 
to order, and there is a considerable demand for them among 
Europeans, but as there is only one man who makes them, they 
are not readily obtainable. Theyareof various sizes, from 10 seers 
down to 1 chittack, and are made in sets. A set of eight bowls 
from 10 seers to 1 chittack oosts Rs. 46; aset of seven bowls 
from 5 seers to 1 chittack costs Rs. 31; a set from 24 seers 
dowowards (six bowls) cost Rs. 19; ond a set from 1 seer 
downwards (five bowls) oosts Rs. 11. The general public use 
bowls of 1 seer and less for domestic purposes. 

Tron-work is carried on in almost every village of the district 
by the looal blacksmiths, who make the agricultural implements 
in common use. At Dubrajpur, Kharun, Lokpur, Rajnagar 
and Rampur Hat iron articles of a better class, such as knives, 
scissors, padiocks, swords, axes, daggers, cooking and other 


utensils, are produced and sold locally. The nut-orsckers of 


Dabrijpur are well known in the district. Ahiiet 
Indigo manufacture used to be an important industry in 


‘Birbhiim, the centres of the industry being Tabane eat EN 


‘where there were large factories. It-wns first introdased into the 
‘istrict about 1795 by Mz. John Cheap, the Company’s Commercial 
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Resident, and was carried on by Mr. David Erskine, who 
established a factory at Doranda, 6 miles west of Surul, and 
subsequently at [lambazar. He started the firm of Erskine 
& Co., which also opened several collieries. It only ceased to exist 
in 1882, and in 1872 possessed eight factories in Birbhiim and 
ten beyond the district boundary. The factory at Supur was 
closed in 1887 after working for a century, and there are now 
no factories in the district. 


The other industries of the district, such as pottery manu- Other 


facture, basket and mat-making, shoe-making, etc., are merely 
village handiorafts which call for no description: the pottery of 
Rajoagar has a local reputation. Conch-shell ornaments are made 
in some villages, and the Sankharis of Karidha are said to have 
attained a high degree of shill in making them. 

The chief export of the district is mee, which 1s despatched by 
rail both up and down the line Tho other eaports, such as lac, silk, 
and oil-seeds, find their way mostly to the Calcutta market. The 
principal imports are salt, cotton, cotton cloth, pulses, tobacco, 
wheat, coal, kerosene oil, and gunny-bags. The district trade is 
carried on by permanent markets in the towns and large villages, 
and to some extent by means of fuirs. ‘The principal trading 
villages and seats of commeico are Dubrajpur, Suri, Bolpur, 
Sainthié, Purandarpur, Ahmadpur, Fatehpur, Rampur Hat, 
Margrim, Nalhati and Murarai. Ilambazar, Kimahar and 
Muhbdémmadbazar wore also formerly markets of some importance, 
but their trade has declined. Suri, the head-quarters town 
of the district, is unimportant from a commercial point of view. 

A curious trade in live fish is carried on between the Bhagi- 
rathi and the inland villages of this district. The fry are 
caught in the river and put in ghards or pots of water, which 
are carried by coolies “ bhangy” fashion, i.c.,a pot hangs from 
each end of a piece of split bamboo, four or five feet long, which 
is carried over the shoulder. The coolies come by rail to the 
nearest stations;and thence carry the fish round for sale through 
the villages, where they are put into tanks, Throughout the 
journey the water in the giards has to be kept in motion, or the 
Ssh die. The carriers, when not walking, are therefore compelled 
to impart to the ghards a continual jerky motion up and down. 
It is a quaint sight to see 40 or 50 of these ooolies on the platform 
waiting for a train. They stand on their toes and keep 
mp a rapid, rhythmical and unintermittent shrugging of the 
--sgne and twitching of the ankles and kneos, which, with 

ap of the bamboo and the weight of the ghards, 
rae: the water regularly shaken up and down, 
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The following tables show the weights and measures in use 


and in different parts of the district in addition to the standard seer of 


mreanareee 8) tolda :— 
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MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


Tux first map showing roads in the tract of country now Dsvztor. 
forming the district of Lirbhiim is Valentyn’s Map of Bengal, Sowaw. 
which was compiled from notes left by Van den Brouocke, the cations, 
Dutch Governor of Chinsura from 1658-64. In this map 
“ Bacoarosoor’’ is entered with one road running south-east to 
Burdwan and another running north-east to Cossimbazar. The 
map, however, does not show the old Badshahi road, which is 
known to have been in existence at least as early as 1516 A.D, 
The Badshahi road can still be traced in the Jangipur-Burdwan 
road, which runs for some distance along the eastern border of 
the digtrict. To tho north there is a short length close to the 
eastern boundary of the Nalhati thana, and in the south it passes 
for some miles along the castern boundary of the Sakulipur thana, 
from which it proceeds to Mangalkot and thence to Burdwan. 

At the beginning of the 19th century there were but few 
roads in the district, and these few had been made by the Com~- 
mercial Resident, Mr. Cheap, for the transport of goods to and from 
his factory at Surul, ¢.g , the roads from Surul to Ganutié and to 
Katwa in Burdwan. The only road passable throughout the 
year for carts was the road from Suri to Burdwan through Surul. 
A road to Murshidabad had been completed in 1796, but this waa 
without bridges and drains, A road to Katwa and another to 
Deoghar were repaired at times by the convicts, but the number 
of the latter was insufficient to keep them in good condition. 
The zamindars were bound by their engagements at the time of 
settlement to pay attention to the roads in their estates, and they 
are said to have kept them “in a passable state of repair” when 
ordered to do so by the Magistrate. “Some”, wrote the Magis- 
trate in 1818, “ even planted roadshie trees.”* 

The Loop Line of the East Indian Railway was opened aa 
far as the Ajai river in October 1858, and was extended through 








* &, G@, Urake-Brockman’s Notes on the Horly Administration of Birbham, p. 8, 
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the district in the following year. In 1862 a private company 
constructed a branch line, known as the Nalhati State Railway, 
from Nalhati to Azimganj, which was acquired by Government 
10 years later. Within the present century the length of railway 
line in the district has been further increased by the construction 
of a branch line from Sainthié to Ondal. 

The district is now well provided with means of communica- 
tions, for the Loop line bisects it from south to north, in the 
south-west the Sainthid-Ondal line connects it with the Ohord 
line, and in the north-east the branch line running due east to 
Azimganj serves a broad tract of country in the Rampur Hat 
subdivision. There are no canals, and the rivers, being torrents 
in the rains and nearly or entirely dry for the rest of the year, 
are practically useless for transport. On the other hand, there . 
is a well-planned, and in the Suri subdivision well-executed, 
network of roads, which compensates for the absence of waterways. 

Ratt The Loop line enters the district from Burdwan by a bridge 

wars across tho Ajai river, which has a length of 2,200 feet and consiste 
of 30 masonry arches of 50 feet span. It passes through the 
heart of tho district for some 65 miles and leaves it at the 
Rajgdon station, which is situated on the border of the Santal 
Parganas to the north. Proceeding from south to north, the 
stations on this line and their distance from Calcutta are:— 
Bolpur (99 miles), Ahmadpur (111), Sainthia (119), Mallarpur 
(129), Rampur Hat (136), Nalhati (145), Chattra (150), Muvrarai 
(155) and Rajgaon (162 miles). 

Nalhati is a junction for a branch line running due east to 
Azimganj in the MurshidAb&id district, which has two stations 
in Birbhiim, viz., Takipur and Lohapur (formerly known as 
Nawada). This railway was constructed in 1862 by a private 
company, but as a private speculation it proved a failure, and it 
was aoguired by Government in 1872. The total length of the 
line is 27} miles. 

The Ondal-Sainthia line connects Suri with the Chord line 
at Ondal on the one side and the Joop line at Sainthia on the 
other side. It enters the district from Burdwan, by a bridge over 
the Ajai near Pandaveswar, which is a railway station just om 
the south bank of that river. The stations within the district are, 

ing from south to north, Panchra, Dubrajpur, Chinpai, 
and Konri. The Ondal-Sainthia-Azimganj trains ran 
from Ondal to Azimganj and vice cersd; and some of the trains 
ran between Asansol and Asimganj. 
908 miles of unmetalled roads, and 172 miles of village roads, 
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which are merely fair weather tracks. The most important of 
these roads are shown in the following table :— 


Length, | Inspection Yabndged rivers. 


miles, bungalows. 











Sari oo. | Sainthiz ike 10} | Sainthé iat 
” District bonndary 8} | Suri x 
on west (towards 
Dumka). 
Ahmadpur 
‘ we] Kalgrim =| tg |2 Bt mile). | Kop) (22nd mile), 
(and mule) 
« | R¥jnagar 14) | Rajnagar iseis 
- | Mahammad- 7k as Mor (8rd mile), 
bazar 
3 ra (10th 
ay se | Ajai river 20} | Dubrdjpur 
(14th mile). VE Sal Ciseh milo) 
- Hingla (19th mile). 
jolpur 
Bolpur... Timberar 18 { Tattreer, ssdaee 
a Bengchatra ait 10 sencee 
as, .» | Sakalipar - 12 {| S&kalipur . sviee, 
Dubrajpur | []dmbasar 1B | ——__seveee Sal (18th mile). 
Nalhiti Nawada 11. | Nalbat es 
Sainthia ... | Mahesha 11 | Seinthig .,,| Mor (2nd mile). 
Pursngarpur | Ajai river “18 siesve { ker es 
5s a (8tb mile). 
eens Mallarpur 18 | Mallarpor { Kulay (12th mie 
Surul . | Ganutii 1996 Koi (16th mile). 
Bakreswar (8th mile), 





Bakreswar. 


Dubrijpur | Chandrapur ei | 114 | 


© The first three miles aro not maintained, and there 1s no trace of the road for 

this distance. 

The Suri-Sainthia road and the Sainthia-Mahesha road are 
parte of the old road to Murshidabad, which is known to have 
been in existence at the end of the 18th century. The second 
road is part of the road from Bhagalpur to Suri (103 miles long), 
which is commonly known as the Dumka road. The Suri-Raj- 
nagar road is another old road, having been formerly the high road 
from Suri to Deoghar, which was also in existence at the end of 
the 18th century. The Nalhati-Nawaéda& road forms part of the 
embankment of which the other part is occupied by the Nalhati 
branch railway. The road from Purandarpur is part of the old 
toad from Suri to Burdwan vid Surul, and dates back over 100 
years, while the Surul-Ganutis road is that made by Mr, Cheap 
when Commercial Resident at Surul. 

The only navigable rivers are the Mor and the Ajai, and Warm 
there is practically no river-borne traitic. There are nine ferries, 9 esse, 


Coxvry- 
ances. 


Postan 
Darast- 
MET. 
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of which the most important are the Tilpar’ Ghat ferry across 
the Mor, the Laghata ferry across the Koi, and the Dlambasar 
Ghat ferry across the Ajai. The ferries ply only during the 
rains when the rivers are in flood, passengers and goods bei 
transported in ordinary country boats. For crossing 
streams floats resting on inverted water-pots or the hollow 
out trunks of palm trees are used. 

Other conveyances in common use are bullook-carts, carri 
and pa/kis, Carriages used to ply regularly between Suri and 
Sainthia,. but the business is on the decline since the introduc- 
tion of the Ondal-Sainthia railway. 

There are 68 post offices in the district and 290 miles of postal 
communication. The number of postal articles delivered in 
1908-09 was 2,017,964, including 623,350 letters, 1,114,858 post- 
cards, 82,472 packets, 145,574 newspapers and 21,710 parcels. 
Tho value of money-orders issued was Rs. 11,02,157, and of those 
paid Rs, 5,808,539, while there were 3,292 Savings Bank deposits, 
the amount deposited being Rs. 1,64,088. ‘here are postal 
telegraph offices at Suri, Bolpur, Hetampur Rajbati, Murarai, 
Nalhati, Rampur Hat and Sainthia. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ee 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Tue district was formerly held as a military fief by the Pathin Revmrce 
Rajis of Birbhiim, to whom it had been granted as a means aia 
of guarding the frontier of Bengal against the incursions of 
the hill tribes of Choté Nagpur. ‘The Rajas had under them a 
standing militia composed of a warlike Muhammadan peasantry, 
who held allotments of land in return for their services. ‘ This 
district,” wrote Mr J. Grant, Chief Sarishtadar of Bengal in 
1786, “ was held by a tenure different to any other known in the 
country. In some respects it corresponded with the ancient 
military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands were held 
lakhirdy or exempted from the payment of rent, and solely appro- 
priated for the maintenance of troops” Elsewhere he writes:-~ 
“Birbhim, with all its ascertained dimensions from the year 1760, 
contains, according to Rennell, 3,858 British square miles, and 
is the fourth in magnitude of all the single zamindaris of Bengal, 
being, next to Burdwan, in superficial measure the most extensive. 
Of this area, near two-thirds (comprising all the lands among 
the hills west of Nagar, the capital, and still in great part jungly, 
unoultivated, or little known) wore assigned over for the main- 
tenance of some thousands of barkanddses, matohlock-men or 
native Hindustani militia appointed to guard the frontiers ; while 
the remaining portion of the territory was alone productive to the 
State of yearly revenue rated at Rs, 3,77,645. The samindar, 
a Musalmin of the warlike and proverbially treacherous Pathan 
race, soon found out the importance of the station in which he 
was placed to favour princely independence, when the distractions 
of the Mughal empire, or feeble divided administrations of 
usurping Sudehdérs, awakened the dormant passion of unlawful 
ta bition.” 
: Mr, Grant then mentions thet after the death of Murshid 
Kuli Khan, the Raj&, at the head of a formidable body of 
feudstories, ‘in a frontier province of great extent, unexplored 
and difficult of access, subject only to the weak control of s 
delegate’ found it an easy teak to throw off his allegiance and 
e2 
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aseert his independence. “The consequent loss of revenue, 
however, was less felt than the political disadvantage of dis- 
memberment of a territory which commanded all the leading 
passes direct from bordering foreign independent countries, when, 
in the government of Ali Vardi, the Marathis found their way 
into Bengal through this district, by the treacherous connivance 
of the refractory zamindér. Its re-annexation became, therefore, 
an object of the first importance immediately after the conclusion 
of the war, and under so vigorous an administration was soon 
partially accomplished, with an increase of Rs. 68,223 on 
acoount of the abwdbs (khdsnavisi and chaut) in addition to the 
ancient established jamd, But the complete reduction of the 
rebellious superintending farmer, who in the period of his 
independence had grievously oppressed, by means of his foreign 
Musalmin soldiers, the native inoffensive Hindus vomposing the 
body of peasantry and manufacturers, was reserved for the 
Subahdari of Kasim Ali.” 

This measure wes effected in 1760, when the privilege of 
holding such an extensive area revenue-free was resumed, “ having 
been found entirely subversive of the sovereign authority under 
preceding Musalman administrations, and inconsistent with present 
exigencies, or 8 more vigorous intelligent system of government, 
which required the sword to be kept unparticipated in the hands 
of the ruling power.” The éakhird) tracts, when brought under 
aasessment, produced a very considerable accession of revenue to 
the Subahddri, or Government treasury, under the name of 
kifayat or profit ; and the total assessment of the territory held 
by the Raja of Birbhiim was Re. 8,096,275, besides abwabe of 
Re. 68,223 and taujsir of Re. 6,508—in all, Re. 9,71,006 instead 
of Rs. 4,45,867 as before.” It must be remembered, however, 
that the Raja's territory extended over no less than 3,858 square 
miles and comprised a large area outside the present district, viz., 
the whole of the Deoghar subdivision and other parts of the 
Santal Parganas. 

In 1765, the year of the cession of the Diwani to the East 
India Company, the revenue due from the Raja for the entire 
samindari was § lakhs, though, according to Mr. Grant, there was 
reason to believe that 13 lakhs were collected then and some years 
afterwards, The famine of 1770, however, impoverished the 
Raja, for a large proportion of the land went out of oultivation 
and rents could with difficulty be collected for the remainder. 





* Analyels of the Finance of Bengal, Fifth Report (Medras reprint, 1883), 
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In spite of this, the revenue demand was steadily increased every 
year, though every year the actual amount paid was only half or 
8 little more of the demand. The Raja pleaded that the revenue 
agents (dmds) could not possibly collect the revenue from the 
impoverished ryots, and at each new assessment they were super 
seded and imprisoned in the debtors’ prisons for arrears. His 
ples was not believed, Mr. Grant, for example, pointing out 
(in 1786) that though only Rs. 5,31,321 were collected, 
the mdlguedri fund was returned at Rs. 11,44,825. He 
admitted that Rs. 4,11,613 were deducted on account of 
palatika or deserted lands, but thought that this was due to fallow 
land being classed as uncultivable waste. In 1781 the payment 
of revenue had risen to 4% lakhs, but he said that in 1783 and 
onwards there had been an annual defaloation of upwards of 
8jakhs. Finally, in 1786, the Raja himself, Bahadur Zaman 
Khan, was imprisoned as a defaulter and his property attached.® 
Next year the Collector, Mr. Sherburne, made, as best as he 
could, an enquiry into the assets of the estate, and in accord- 
ance with his recommendation the revenue for 1788 was fixed at 
Rs. 611,321. The Raja waa at the same time allowed to return 
and resume the management of his estate, on condition that he 
did not interfere with the renters and ryota, for many of the 
latter had fled from the district in consequence of his exactions.t 

The difficulties of revenue administration in these early 
days of British rule may be gathered from the remarks of 
Mr, Sherburne—“ It has become an almost annual custom for the 
ryots, headed and excited by the mandals,to assemble in arms 
and put a stop to the collections till they brought the farmer to 
terms, The revenue can never be realized without the presence of 
& military force to chock these disturbances,” Further evidence 
on this point is given by Mr. Shore, who in his famous Minute of 
June 1789 regarding the Permanent Settlement wrote :— 

“In almost every village, according to its extent, there is 
one or more head ryot, known by a variety of names in different 
parts of the country, who has, in some measure, the direction and 
superintendence of the rest. For distinction, I shall confine my- 
self to the term Mandal; he assists in fixing the rent, in direct- 
ing the cultivation, and in making the collections. This class of 
men, 80 apparently usefal, seem greatly to have contributed to 


* Pifth Report, pp. 406-2; Bengal M.B, Records '(1894), pp. 81, 183 (letter 
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the growth of the various abuses now existing, and to have 
secured their own advantages, both at the expense of the zamin- 
dar, landlord, renter and inferior ryots. Their power and in- 
fluence over the inferior ryots is great and extensive; they 
compromise with the farmer at their expense, and procure their 
own rents to be lowered without any diminution in what he is 
to receive, by throwing the differenus upon the lower ryots, 
from whom it is exacted by taxes of various denominations. They 
make a traffic in pattas, lowering the rates of them by private 
stipulations, and connive at the separation and secretion of 
lands. If any attempt is made to check the abuses, they urge 
the ryots to complain and sometimes to resist. In Birbhiim 4 
striking instance of this has been exhibited; when an attempt 
was made to equalize the assessment of the ryots by moving 
the burthen from the lower class, and resuming the illegal 
profits of the Mandals, an immediate oppisition was made and 
the complainants came to Caloutta. The Government was obliged 
to interfere with a military force to anticipate disturbances ; 
and at present the ryots are apparently averse to an arrange- 
ment proposed for their benefit, and upon principles calculated 
to ensure it. Ona formor occasion, when a general measure- 
ment wes attempted by the samindir of the same district as 
a basis of a general and equal assessment, the Mandals, by a 
contribution, prevailed upon him to forego it.”* 

Another difficulty in the way of proper administration Was 
the practice of granting land as base samin, t.¢., revenue-fres, 
so astoexclude it from assessment. According to Mr. Grant, 
108,771 dighds were entered as tdse samin, while 127,117 more 
bighds were chdkrdan lands, assigned for the maintenance of 9,784 
thanddars or militia men.t In the next 13 years still more land 
was alienated in this way, for in 1789 there were 217,907 
bighds of base samin, though only 22,919 dighde were registered 
as sach.> 

At the decennial settlement of 1790 Government, accepting 
the recommendation of the then Collector, Mr. Keating, fixed 
the revenue et 64 lakhs, subject only to a deduction for the 
abolished sair duties; and this settlement became permanent in 
1798, Muhammad Zamin Khan, who succeeded his father in 
January 1790,§ proved unequal to the strain of collecting rents 
punotually and as punctually paying a fixed revenue. He became 





¢ Id, p. 408. 
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so heavily involved, that the Collector reported there was little 
chance of recovering the arrears except by the sale of hia lands. 
The estate was constantly under attachment, and the Raja 
himself put in confinement more than once to compel payment 
of the arrears, but without success.” In 1795 we find that half 
the arrears of revenue in the whole of Bengal were due from him 
and the samindar of Rajehahi. “ This failuro in their paymenta”, 
wrote Government in 1795, “has originated in causes wholly 
foreign to the administration of justice; the former having 
dissipated, the public revenue in the most profligate extravagance 
and debauchery, for which, and at the instance of hia own family, 
process has been instituted to bring him under the regulations 
of disqualified landlords.”+ Accordingly a charge of disqualifica- 
tion was made by the Collector under Regulation X of 1798 
and instituted before the Judge against the 1%4)4, whose “ want 
of means had resulted from his own neglect and profligacy.” 
Both be and the Rani were declared to have collected their rents, 
but, instead of fulfilling their engagements to Government, spent 
them in idleness, folly, and extravagance.” This great estate was 
then sold in different lots, with the result that in 1800 Birbhiim, 
instead of consisting of one single estate, was divided into 
220 gamindaris held by 233 registered proprietors and paying 
a total land revenue of sieca Re. 6,93,682. The only portions of 
the estate left to the Raja were Sarath Deoghar (now in the 
Savital Parganas) and the Ganutiaé estate, which was leased out 
to Mr. Frushard, the Commercial Agent . 

The most noticeable features of the subsequent history of the 
district have been the increasing subdivision of estates and the 
resumption proceedings instituted in 1435. As regards the 
former, though the area of the district was reduced to 1,344 
square miles by the transfer in 1855 of several parganas in the 
west and north-west to the Ssntal Parganas, the number of 
estates was more than doubled and the number of individual 
proprietors multiplied nearly ten-fold in 70 years ; for in 1870-71 
there were 510 separate estates paying revenue to Govern- 
ment owned by 2,036 registered proprietors. As regards the 
latter, the Collector in reporting on the rent-free lands in 1820, 
wrote that the original doness and their representatives “with 
« few trifling exceptions have been stripped of every portion 
by the hundred purchasers of the ancient Rajé’s zamindéris.” 





6 5, @. Drake-Brockmas, Motee on the Horly Admintstration of Birbiim, 
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The chakran lands for the support of the village police and 
other public servants, which had been excluded from assess- 
ment prior to, or at the time of, the decennial settlement were, 
the Magistrate complained, resumed wholesale by the auction 
purchasers of the estates. These circumstances eventually led to 
the Resumption Regulations being enforced, and in 1835 and the 
following years operations under them wore carried out all over 
the district.” 

According to the returns for 1908-09, there are 1,058 estates 
on the revenue roll of Birbhiim, of which 1,052 are permanently 
settled, one is temporarily settled and five are held direst by 
Government. The number of revenue-paying estates and reve- 
nuo-free estates assessed to road and public works cesses is 2,045 
and 899 respectively, the number of recorded share-holders being 
no less than 16,979. 

The permaneully settled estates are of different origin and 
include the following :—(1) Zamindart mahdis, or ordinary revenue- 
paying estates, which originally formed part of the large pro- 
perty of the Raja of Birbhtim. These estates are also commonly 
known as /ais, owing to the fact that more than a century ago 
the large estate of the Raja of Birbhiim was split up and sold 
in separate lots. (2) Thandddri mahdis, t.c., estates in which’ ori- 
ginally the whole or part of the land revenue was remitted on 
condition of the holder providing for police duties. These duties 
were eventually abolishod and revenue assessed instdhd, 
(8) Hasari tdluke, i ¢., independent ¢a/uks, which paid their quota of 
revenue direct into the treasury and not through the zamindar, 
and the holders of which became recognized as zamindars. These 
tdluks are now identical with zamindaris, but some have speoflc 
names attached to them, ¢.y., dima (the plural of imam), madaa- 
mash, bhatidima (from bat or cooked rice and dimd) and nankar 
lands, ée., lands which were originally granted by the land- 
holders or rulers to relatives, learned or pious persons, or to 
officers of State for their maintenance, subject to the payment 
of a small quit-rent or revenue. (4) Jangalburi mahdile, 
manently-settled estates, in which the owner has the right of 
cutting jungle only. (5) Jalkar estates in which fishery 
rights only are permanently settled. Revenue-free estates are 
generally known ae sidha lakhirdy or doem khaldehi lakhird; an 
distinguished from simple (ahbirdy or rent-free holdings. The 
vauslly fall under the same olasses as the latter, which are 
described below. + 


® BG. Drake-Hrockman, Serly Aduinistration of Birbhim, p. 11. 
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Tenures of the first degreo, é.¢., those of which the holders Tenures. 
pay rent direct to the samindars and themselves collect rent from 
their tenants, are very numerous, the distinctions between them 
being in many cases merely nominal. They fall under two main 
heads, viz., ‘d/wks or grants and jdrds or leases. Tho former 
are known as dependent or pctuo ¢dJuks, and the ¢a/ukdar stands 
towards the zamindar in the same position as the latter does to 
Government. 

The following are the different classes of dependent ¢d/vks :— 
(1) Shikmi or mazkuri taluks, tenures which existed before the 
permanent settlement, (2) Zstimrdrs tdluks, granted in perpetuity. 
(8) Mukarari tdluks, of which the rental was fixed in perpetuity 
at their creation. (4) Maurusi taluks, or tenures which are here- 
ditary whether the rent is fixed or not. (5) Patni taluks, 1.6, 
taluks granted subject to the liabilities of Regulation VIII of 
1819. These ¢a/uks, which have been created since the Perman- 
nent Settlement, were first introduced on the estates of the Maha- 
raj of Burdwan for the purpose of enabling him to collect his 
rents more easily. The rights of a patni (alukdar are capable of 
being sublet to subordinate holders, with the exception that, on 
the sale of the parent pani for arrears of rent or other default, all 
subordinate tenures derived therefrom, such as dar-patnis, se- 
patnis and chaharam painis, are extinguished. (6) Mukarari chak 
jama taluk, i.e, a tenure comprising a part of a village, which is 
leaséd out at a fixed rent in perpetuity. Dependent fd/uke are 
also known as dumd, bhdtidimd, madad-mdsh and mankar aocord- 
ing to the object for which they were created. 

Z4rds or leases vary in character, according to the special Lares, 
terms of each contract, from a lease for a single year to a lease 
in perpetuity at a fixed rent. They are generally, however, 
created for a fixed term of years, and their chief characteristic 
is that the holder of the tenure isa mere middleman or farmer, 
who does not cultivate the estate himself, but only collects 
renta from the tenants. They are of the following kinds :—Zstim- 
rari or perpetual leases, generally granted before the time 
of the Permanent Settlement and regarded as hereditary and 
transferable. Mukarari or leases in perpetuity at a fixed rent, 
hereditary and transferable. The grant of such a lease is generally 
made in consideration of a bonus paid down at the time 
of the grant. Maurusi leases, which are hereditary, but not 
necessarily transferable or bearing a fixed rental. Sudibwdi, an 
usafructuary mortgage, under which » “farm of an estate or part 
of it is granted to liquidate the debte due by the lessor, The 
leqee or creditor retains the rents, and both interest and capital 
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are liquidated thereby. Sameudi, a form of mortgage, in which 
the farm liquidates interest only. It is sometimes alao called 
kutkina, a term which is also used for any ordinary sub-lease, 
Midd; yaré, an ordinary lease for a term of years. Manyhi jots 
are another class of lease in vogue in Santal villages, where the 
manjis or headman takes a settlement of the whole village from 
the zamindar for a specified term at a lump rental and makes his 
own arrangements for rent with the other cultivators, to whom 
he lets out the land. 

Tenures of the second degree or sub-tenures go by the same 
names as tenures of the first degree, with the prefix of dar 
(under), se (third degree), and chuharam (fourth degree), ¢.g., 
dar-patni, se-mukarars yard, etc, A ganti jamé is a special form of 
sub-tenure, in which no fixed term of years is specified in the 
agreement between the lessor and lessee The rent is not abso- 
lutely fixed, Lut liable to enhancement, while the sub-tenure- 
holder cannot be ojected at will and may transfer lus rights. 

Tenants’ holdings fall under three classes:—(1) lands oulti- 
vated by rent-paying tenants (yot-jamd), (2) lands cultivated rent- 
free (44khw 4), and (3) service lands (chat+an) The jots or rent- 
paying tenants’ holdings, properly speaking, should all be merged 
in the classes recognized by the Tenancy Act, viz , tenancies at, fixed 
rates of rent, ocoupancy tenancies (ddk/ alt-baststa), tenancies held 
by non occupanoy ryots who may or may not have a registered 
lease for a fixed term (m ddt-jot) or with no limit of term. Locally, 
however, they are known by different names, such as sstimrdri, 
muharars, mauruss and gants yot, which have the same connotation 
as in the case of tenures. Other holdings are:—kherd) kharida jot, 
a holding for which a small fixed quit-rent is paid in consideration 
of a lump sum paid down at its creation, and dahar-kharidé sot, 
which is the same, except that the holder was previously in possession 
and paid at full rates of rent until the special agreement was made. 
Tenants are also called khudkdst or phikdsaht according as they 
reside in or out of the village in which they hold lend. 

Sub-tenants paying cash rents are known as korfa ryots, and 
their holdings as korfa jot. When rent is paid in kind, a sub. 
tenancy is usually known as bhdy jot. They include the following 
varieties : —ardha-bhag yot, when the produce is equally divided 
between the sub-tenant and the superior holdings; ¢htkd, when 
the sub-tenant contracts to supply a fixed amount of produce, 
taking all risks and bearing all expenses of caltivation ; this is 
sometimes called dhan-+thikd; Aal-krishi-trighdni, in which the 
oaltivetor ia a mere labourer who does the work and recsives one- 
third of the outtarn, the tenant supplying seed, ete. ; athdraiaisn 
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get, in which the under-tenant gets }$ths of the produce, but 
does all the work of cultivation and supplies seed, ete.; panch 
ardha jot, in which the under-tenant gets -{tbe of the produce, 
doing all the work and supplying seed, ete. 

Rent-free holdings may be divided into two classes, viz., Rent-tree 
those of Hindu and those of Muhammadan origin. The former - 
are as follows :— Velotar and Sijottar are Jauds devoted to the 
support of the worship of some idol, which are held rent-free by 
its custodian or sebah as a trustec. Brahmottar are lands set 
apart for the support of Brahmans, and Vaiehnavottar are similar 
lands allotted to Vaishnava devotees. Muhatirdn are lands 
allotted to learned or holy men other than Brihmans. Kahwah- 
bash are lands allotted to deserving persons rent-free to induce 
them to live in a village. 

The following rent-free holdings are of Muhammadan origin 
and are known generally as wahf:—Pudn or pircttar, lands 
allotted to meet the charges connected with the maintenance 
of the tomb (asidua) of s Muhammadan saint or pir, They 
are held in trust by a muttdli, who has no power to alienate or 
encumber the property. Fuhirdu, lands allotted for the mainten- 
ance of an establishment for providing food and shelter for fukirs 
or wandering Musalman hermits. C/wdgh:, landa allotted rent- 
free to meet the charge of procuring lamps for and illuminating 
mosques or the tombs of Muhammadan saints Nacardt, landa 
bestbwed rent-free with a view to meeting the charges for offer- 
ings to a pir’s tomb on festival days. Khuirali, lands of which 
the proceeds are intended to be spent in the bestowal of alms. 
Khanabari, lands bestowed ront-free on worthy Mubammadans to 
encourage them to reside in a village.  Afs//aki, lands bestowed 
rent-free upon mu/ids or Musalman religious teachers for their 
own maintenance, and also for the support of the madrdsas or 
Muhammadan schools over which they preside. Asdndari, lands 
granted to the men who call Muhammadans to prayer (azdn). 

Chakran or servioe holdings are holdings given rent-free as Service 
payment for service rendered by the holder to the donor. They "*!*™ 
fall under two heads, viz., lands granted for services of a public 
nature, and lands granted for services of a private nature, rendered 
to the village or the zamindér only. The first are not strictly 
hereditary, but are generally so in practice, as the son has a 
traditional claim to suoceed his father. The second are generally 
hereditary. Neither are transferable. 

Under the first head come chaukidéri ohétran lands set aside 
for the maintenance of the village police, which have been recently 
tesumed by Government, snd the dafiri chdkrdn lands held by 
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daftris, which are peculiar to this district. A number of daftris are 
supported by these grants and are employed in the Collectorate 
office. There were formerly also some ghdtwali or ghat chaukidari 
lands held by ghdtwdls, whose duty it was to patrol roads, to protect 
travellers from robbers, and to guard the gates or entrances of the 
great wall of Nagar, but these have been resumed. The following 
hold chdkran lands of the second class:—the simdnddér who 
watches the village boundaries to prevent encroachments ; the 
halshana or patk, a peon who helps the gumdshta to collect 
rents ; the purohit or Brahman who conducts the worship of the 
village idol; the kamdr or village blacksmith, one of whose duties 
is the sacrifice of goats on certain occasions ; the kumAdr or village 
potter, mdpit or barber, mali or gardener, and dhodi or washerman ; 
the astapshari, a watchman who stays all day at the zamindari 
kachahri; the kdhdr and adhudar, bearers of the samindar, who 
have to be out in relays on journeys; the jhdrukash or sweeper 
of the zamindari kachahri; the rausgir, who carries the dmin’s chain 
at measurements; the fardsh, who looks after the zamindari 
carpets, etc.; and the roshdugir, who looks after the zamindari 
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lamps, 
Parganaz, Tho following is a list of the parganas, tappas and {tdluks into 
which the district is divided :-— 

Akbarabahi pargana. Kuar Pratab pargana. 
Alinagar 6 Kutubpur taluk, 
Amdahar& taluk. Mallarpur_,, 
Barbaksingh pargana. Mazkuri pargana. 
Barrah taluk. Nawa Nagar ,, 
Bharkunda  ypargana. Nuni ¢tappa, 
Dari Mauleewar ,, Purandarpur ¢dlwk, 
Dhawa 5 Rukanpur pargana, 
Fatehpur ” Shah Alampur éappa, 
Gokulta chakia. Senbhiim pargana, 
Haripur tappa. Supur talus. 
Hukmapur taluk. Swarupeingh pargana. 
Ichha&pukur ,, Sabak Mayiireswar ,, 
Kashipar . pargans. acne " 
Kashtagar ” Islimpur ” 

a n Shabbispur m 
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For administrative purposes the district is divided into two sub- Avuxms. 
divisions, viz., Suri (the Sadar subdivision) and Rampur Hat, suacasi 
the former being under the direct supervision of the Collector, axp 
while Rampur Hat is in charge of a Subdivisional Officer. At STA?” 
Suri the sanctioned staff under the Collector consists of three 
Deputy Collectors, of whom two are Magistrates of the first olasa, 

and one is vested with the powers of a Magistrate of the second 

or third class; in addition to these officers, there are sometimes 

one or two Sub-Deputy Collectors. At Rampur Hat the Sub- 
divisional Officer is assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector, 

The revenue of the district, under the main heads, rose from Revayen, 
Rs. 11,31,000 in 1880-81, when the incoome-tax had not been 
imposed, to Rs. 14,48,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 16,45,000 in 
1900-01, In 1908-09 it amounted to Rs. 17,72,987, of which 
Ra. 10,16,024 were derived from land revenue, Rs, 3,15,975 from 
stamps, Rs. 2,53,106 from excise, Rs. 1,56,358 from oeseos, and 
Res. 31,524 from inoome-tax. 

The collections of land revenue increased from Rs, 8,083,000 Land 
in 1880-81 to Rs. 19,22,000 in 1890-91, the increase being "™"* 
mainly due to the transfer from Marshidabad of pargana Kuar 
Pratab belonging to the Nashipur Ward's Estate. In 1900-01 
they were Rs. 10,09,000, and in 1908-09 they aggregated 
Bes. 10,16,024, collected from 1,058 estates. The current land 
revenue demand in the latter year was Ra. 10,08,673, of which 
Ra. 10,05,792 were payable by 1,062 permanently-settled estates 
and Bs. 140 by one tomporarily-settl ed estate, while the 
demand from five estetes held direct hy Government was 
Ris. 2,741. The total land revenue demand is equivalent to 33 
per cent. of the gross rental of the district. 


